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_ THE recent opening of railroad communication between the 
‘United States and the capital of Mexico draws a large share of 
‘attention to the republic on our southern border. It is a fact, 
-ifa strange one, that up to the present time Americans in gene- 
‘tal know less of their immediate neighbors on this continent 
“than of almost any other part of the civilized world. The poli- 
‘tics, the social life, the religious feelings, and the material re- 
‘ ources of any nation of Europe are better understood here than 
“those of Mexico. The frontier vaqueros and gamblers are the 
‘typical Mexicans of popular ideas in this country, much as the 
“cowboys and miners of the Western States figure as repre- 
q Sentative Americans to certain classes in England, Germany, 
/and France. Revolutions and highway robbery are believed to 
| be the chief employment of the Mexican population, and lazi- 
| ness and ignorance their general characteristics. Of the social 
| Organization, the industries, the literature and art, and all that 
' constitutes the civilization, properly so-called, of the Mexican 
| people, the immense majority of Americans know absolutely 
nothing. a Pap | 

: It is not uncommon with a large class to look on the Mexi- 
' cans as mere temporary occupants of a part of this continent, des- 
_ tined to pass away like the uncivilized Indian tribes, or at best to 
be absorbed into the population of the United States, like the 
_ Original French settlers of Louisiana and Missouri. It is as- 
sumed that what has happened in California and Texas will be 
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repeated in Mexico itself, and that the native population will dis. 
appear in the tide of foreign immigration. The position of the 
Mexican population, however, is very different from that of the 
scattered colonies that have been so easily absorbed. The Span. 
ish-American settlers in Texas and California were only a hand. 
ful of new-comers, scattered over a wide and fertile territory. 
The present Mexican republic has a population little less dense 
than that of the United States. Moreover, that population is, in 
the full sense of the word, a nation, possessing a history, a long- 
established social organization, and habits of life suited to the 
circumstances of its country and widely different from those of 
any part of the United States. History shows how difficult it is 
to dispossess an entire nation from its country. It may be con- 
quered by an invader, and a foreign aristocracy established in 
possession of its soil, but the people remains unchanged. The 
Norman conquerors of England, the Lombards and Germans in 
Italy, the Teutonic tribes who founded the French monarchy, 
and the Spaniards themselves in Mexico and Peru—all failed to 
change permanently the populations of the conquered countries. 
And so it would be in Mexico, were it conquered to-day bya 
foreign invader. Nations may be exterminated by the sword, 
but they do not die out of the countries where they have once 
established themselves. Mexico is occupied by a population of 
ten millions, which, moreover, is growing more rapidly than that 
of most long-settled countries. Humboldt, at the beginning of 
this century, considered, on close investigation, that with the 
continuance of peace the population of New Spain would double 
in nineteen years. The constant revolutions of which the coun. 
try has been the theatre since has certainly prevented any such 
growth; but there seems no reason to suppose that with their 
cessation the population will not rapidly increase once more. 
Even in California and the other portions of the Union acquired 
from Mexico the Spanish population is much larger to-day than 
it was when they first became American territory. It has been 
outnumbered by other elements, but where are immigrants to 
come from in sufficient numbers to absorb the ten millions of 
Mexico in their own land? 

The existence of a large laboring population in any country 
has always proved an insurmountable obstacle to its coloniza- 
tion by laborers of another race, unless the condition of the latter 
were lower in point of material comfort. The English in India 
and the French in Algeria are comparatively a mere handful 
among the native races which hold their ground as the bulk of 
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the population. The influx of immigrants which has built up 
the Western States with such rapidity is almost wholly made up 
of workingmen in search of work at better rates than they 
could find it at home, and of cheap and fertile land. Neither 
inducement is to be found for immigration to Mexico. The 
wages of labor are scarcely, on an average, one-third of the rates 
current in this country, and thereis no reserve of public land 
worth speaking of open to settlement within the actual limits of 
the republic. The greater part of the soil is already, and has been 
for generations, in the hands of private proprietors, who are un- 
willing to sell except at large prices. The mines are in a similar 
condition. For over three centuries mining has been the chief 
industry of Mexico, and every district has been visited by keen- 
sighted prospectors. Of course it is possible that new mines 
may be discovered by foreign explorers, or that the introduction 
of improved machinery may render abandoned mines once more 
profitable; but such cases will be necessarily rare. The cheaper 
labor of the Mexicans will always command the preference of 
capitalists, whether native or foreign; and even were another 
Comstock Ledge to be discovered in Mexico it would have 
small effect in producing any permanent immigration. It is sig- 
nificant that the Chinese immigration which has caused such 
serious dissatisfaction throughout the Pacific States of the Union, 
and which is fast superseding the native population in the 
Hawaiian Islands, has never been turned to Mexico. The native 
laborer works at lower rates than the Chinese could. This fact 
shows how little likelihood there is of any industrial invasion by 
immigrants of the white race either from this country or from 
Europe. 

Apart from the comparative density of the population and 
the cheapness of labor, the climate of a large part of Mexico, 
and that by far the richest in soil and natural products, offers 
almost insuperable obstacles to immigration from this country. 
It is remarkable that European colonization during the last three 
centuries has never succeeded in planting a population of its own 
race in the tropics in the same way as has been repeatedly done 
in the temperate zones. It has been easy enough to conquer 
land, but the difficulty has been to induce white colonists to 
work it. If there were no native laborers available, men of 
other races had to be imported for most heavy work, like the 


‘negroes in the West Indies and the Kanakas in Queensland 


to-day. The attempts at founding French colonies on the Coat- 
zacoalcos River some fifty years ago, though encouraged by 
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large grants from the Mexican authorities, proved a miserable 
failure from this cause. The transition from life and work in 
France to life and work in Mexico was too great to be compen- 
sated for by any richness of soil or diversity of products. The 
farmers and mechanics abandoned the colonies completely and 
either returned to France or scattered. From the old Scatch 
colony at Darien in the days of William of Orange, down to the 
Brazilian experiment made by our own Southern planters imme- 
diately after the war, the same result has attended all attempts at 
planting a white population within the tropics, and it need not 
be supposed that it will be otherwise in Mexico. 

While there seems little likelihood of any considerable dis- 
placement of the Mexican race, it is unquestionable that its pre- 
sent condition will be considerably changed by the increased 
intercourse with the outer world which must henceforth pre. 
vail. There will doubtless be some infusion of foreigners into 
the business classes, and it is not impossible that the railroad 
companies may take an active part in political intrigues for their 
financial interests. Moreover, the process of amalgamation be. 
tween the different elements of the population, which has been 
going on slowly for three centuries, is likely to be greatly accel- 
erated with the facility of travel through the country. In Mexi- 
co both the distinctions of class and those of race are well 
marked. The Indians, even around the capital, manage their 
own affairs and government with little interference from the 
higher authorities beyond the collection of taxes. Each Indian 
village forms a self-governed community, whose laws are impli- 
citly obeyed by the members. In the generai affairs of the state 
they take no part, though at times they may be pressed into the 
army or compelled to take part in a revolution, willing or unwill- 
ing. It is rarely, however, that they show anything like strong 
feeling on any side. In the past they have at times rallied with 
enthusiasm to particular leaders of their own race. Tomas 
Mejia, who shared the fate of Maximilian in 1867, was such a 
leader; and more recently still Lozada, who ruled as sovereign 
for many years in Tepic and lost his life in an attempt to revo- 
lutionize the government of the State of Jalisco. Asa general 
rule, however, the Indians who reside in their own villages take 
little part in politics. ‘They are peaceful, laborious, and honest, 
and usually devout Catholics. Neither highway robberies nor 
revolutions can be fairly charged to them, and they are faithful 
in their contracts and other dealings. There is, however, a good 
deal of variety among these Indian communities. The Mayos 
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and Zapotecas are more restless and brighter than the Aztecs, 
and in Yucatan the authority of the central government is little 
more than nominal. Though the Indian languages are still re- 
tained in private, these pure Indians generally speak Spanish 
also. In some places traces of the old heathen practices still 
survive in private, but they are not usually much more than the 
Hallow-Eve incantations practised a generation ago in Ireland 
and Scotland. In other respects the Indians are thoroughly de- 
voted Catholics, fully as much so, indeed, as any population in 
Europe. The services rendered to their race by the church, 
which through the whole period of the Spanish dominion was 
ever the protector of the Indians, have not been forgotten. The 
faith transmitted from the early missioners is still the faith of 
the Mexican Indians, and in all the revolutions of the last sixty 
years they have never wavered in their spiritual allegiance to 
the true church. The spoliations of unscrupulous rulers of 
European blood have more than once been baffled by the ener- 
getic defence of their churches by the pure Indians of Mexico, 
the descendants of the Aztec idolaters. Even to-day there are 
numerous Indian villages in which the settlement of European 
strangers is strictly forbidden; but an exception is always made 
in favor of the Catholic clergy, of whatever race. Taken alto- 
gether, in morals, in respect for the rights of others, and in patient 
industry, the bulk of the pure Indians of Mexico may fairly com- 
pare with the peasantry of most European countries. They are, 
it is true, indifferent to politics and have little desire to change 
the conditions of life handed down to them by their fathers, but 
it may well be questioned whether their patient contentment 
with their lot is not a nobler quality than the restless envy 
which seems to be the dominant passion in the working-classes 
of many civilized lands. 

The Indians who have retained their separate communities 
are only a part, though a large one, of the aboriginal population 
in Mexico. Under the Aztec empire considerable cities and what 
would to-day be called an official class existed before the Spanish 
conquest, as well asthe rural population, which has handed down 
its ways of life to its descendants almost unchanged. The In- 
dians of the cities have adopted many European ways unknown 
to the rural tribes, and have become intermixed with the Spanish 
conquerors to a very considerable degree. The mines and pub- 
lic works have also drawn a large number of the inhabitants from 
pure Indian villages, and these in course of time have adopted 
to a greater or less extent the habits and ideas of their employ- 
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ers. These half-Europeanized Indians and mixed races form the 
larger part of the population at the present day and furnish the 
truest type of its national character. The creoles of pure Span. 
ish blood number somewhat over a million, the pure Indians 
probably four, and the mixed races, shading off by imperceptible 
degrees between the two, fully five millions. The Mexican 
nationality to-day is essentially a mixed one. It does not repre- 
sent either the Spanish conquerors or the conquered Aztecs, but 
a mixture of both. The revolution was not an Indian revolt 
against the European dominant race, nor was it merely a revolt 
of the Spanish creoles against the mother-country. Originating 
from the convulsions of the Spanish monarchy caused by the 
invasion of Napoleon and the War of Independence in Spain, the 
Mexican insurrection enlisted both the race-antipathy of the 
Indians to their conquerors and the political aspirations of the 
creoles. The first rising, under Hidalgo, was mainly supported 
by the Indians. At a later period the idea of an independent 
Mexican nation was adopted by the creoles of European descent, 
who sought alfies in the Indian population. Various measures 
were taken to conciliate the support of the latter. The annual 
commemoration of the conquest of the Aztec empire was abol- 
ished after the revolution, and the Aztec symbol of the eagle and 
cactus was taken for the flag of the new Mexican republic. 
The blending of the Spanish and Indian races in the Mexico of 
our time is still incomplete, but it is going on rapidly. The In- 
dians had no national system of government to revive nor any 
political education as a class, and hence the outward form, so to 
speak, of the republic is that of a modern community of Euro- 
pean race. In practice, however, from the indifference of the 
pure Indians to politics and the superior wealth and _ intelligence 
of the pure white race, it is rather a semi-military aristocracy 
than ademocracy. It could not well be otherwise in a nation 
so constituted. When the independence of Mexico was estab- 
lished the only form of government with which its people were 
acquainted was the absolute bureaucracy of the Spanish office- 
holders. The power of the viceroy of Mexico had been jealous- 
ly limited by the policy of the Spanish court. Boards of audi- 
tors, corporations of magistrates, and similar bodies composed 
of officials directly appointed by the home government, held 
the chief power in the government of the country. So strictly 
were the viceroys watched that on one occasion St. Croix, who 
held that office, was reprimanded severely for commuting the 
punishment of an ordinary criminal, and another viceroy was 
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arrested and deposed by a decree of the auditors. The Spanish 
king, though absolute in theory, was too distant to exert much 
influence in the internal administration of his dominions beyond 
the Atlantic. The colony was thus governed by a system of 
boards or commissions for the various departments of the ad- 
ministration. With the downfall of the Spanish dominion the 
whole system became unworkable, and it was necessary for the 
Mexican leaders to wholly remodel the very form of government 
for their country. That only a small class should have any 
comprehension of the nature of such a task was inevitable. 
The great mass of the population was bewildered at the idea of 
taking an active part in the formation of their own government, 
and even still the majority take little interest in politics. The 
small political class consequently controls the government com- 
pletely. The state authorities are practically subject to confir- 
mation by the president and Congress, and the control of the 
army, which is now highly organized and well drilled, makes the 
president very nearly supreme over Congress. Such a system 
is strange to American ideas, but it is hard to see what substitute 
could be recommended in the present condition of the Mexican 
people. 

It must be remembered, in justice to the Mexicans, that theirs 
is not the only country which ha’s to contend with difficulties in 
the introduction of popular government. Italy and France have 
had experience of a similar character, and the number of votes 
cast at most elections in the so-called constitutional countries of 
Europe shows that the Mexican Indians are not singular in their 
indifference to political affairs. Neither need it be assumed that 
the race-distinctions now existing must necessarily continue al- 
ways. The Norman-French conquerors of England during 
fully two centuries held their Saxon vassals in as complete a 
political isolation as the Indians were kept in by the Spaniards. 
Yet after the connection with France was broken the two races 
rapidly fused into one. The dynasty and government of the 
Normans were adopted as their own by the conquered Anglo- 
Saxons, who, like the Mexican Indians to-day, had lost the practi- 
cal knowledge of any political system of their own. Considering 
the amount of fusion that has already gone on between the races, 
and the part played in the government by pure Indians like 
Juarez and Porfirio Diaz, there seems good reason to expect that 
in a few generations the different races may blend as perfectly 
in Mexico as did the Saxons and Normans in England. 
Race-distinctions are not the only point of distinction, how- 
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ever, between the Mexican population and its northern neigh- 
bors. The social distinction of classes is strongly marked, apart 
from the question of race. The upper or ruling class is quite 
distinct socially from the lower orders. The line between the 
aristocracy and the working-classes is drawn as definitely in 
Mexico to-day as it was in France under the old régime or in 
England of the last century. It is true that there are no titles 
of nobility recognized by law and no legally privileged class, 
such as exists in Germany and England, but still the control of 
the government is virtually in the hands of an aristocracy. The 
Mexican aristocracy differs in its origin from the feudal aristo- 
cracies of Europe, and has more affinity with the modern English 
system. It is composed of the rich land-owners and mining 
proprietors, the wealthy bankers and merchants, and the official 
classes, with the families connected with and depending on all 
those classes. In social refinement and education, as well as in 
general ability and astuteness, the upper class in Mexico will 
bear comparison with any population of Europe or America. 
While the infidelity of modern French life is a good deal spread 
among them, it is far from having a deep hold on the public mind. 
A Mexican will often rail against the clergy, but he seldom 
attacks the dogmas of Christianity or expresses any dislike for 
religion itself. The spirit of Paul Bert or Virchow is not that of 
the Mexicans, even the most radical. Their family life, too, is 
purer than in the upper classes of France or Prussia. All the 
Mexican races are represented in the upper classes, Indian as 
well as white, though, as might be expected, the Spaniards of pure 
blood form the largest element. The aristocracy is not confined 
to the capital, but spreads throughout the country. The South- 
ern planters before the war resembled pretty closely the pre- 
sent country aristocracy of Mexico. 

The Indians who retain their tribal organization, as already 
mentioned, are chiefly employed in cultivating their own lands. 
When they hire out as laborers, either on public works or for 
private employers, the contracts are usually made with the chief 
of the tribe, not with individuals, and the time is always specified 
at which the services are to end. Like many other customs, 
this system has been handed down from the days immediately 
following the conquest by Cortez. It was introduced by the 
Spanish court to prevent the enslaving of the Indians or the risk 
of their being transported to distant provinces under the pre- 
tence of hiring their services. It has certainly protected the 
personal freedom of the natives in the past, and their condition 
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under it at present is in many ways better than that of the rest 
of the working population. Like the aristocracy, the latter is 
made up of different races. On the frontiers, where the Indians 
remained hostile during long periods, Spanish blood predomi- 
nates even among the laboring population. Such is the case 
in Sonora and Chihuahua, where the Apaches, Navajoes, and other 
tribes continue independent. In the mining districts, such as 
Jalisco and Guanajuato, though there is a large amount of white 
blood in the lower classes, it is generally mingled with the Indian 
races. In Guerrero and Vera Cryz a negro element is to be 
found, but in general the negro plays a very small part in the 
population. The ancestors of the present negro population were, 
of course, introduced as slaves, but slavery never existed on a 
large scale in Mexico and was wholly abolished soon after the 
establishment of independence. The liberated slaves have re-. 
mained on the plantations of their former masters, and are among 
the most light-hearted and,at the same time the most indolent 
part of the whole Mexican population. 

The material condition of the Mexican working-classes is 
much worse than that of laborers in any part of America. 
Thirty cents a day is the common rate of wages in the country, 
and for that they are contented to perform the heaviest labors. 
Farm-work, mining, factory-labor, and domestic service are all 
alike paid low. The custom of making loans to laborers to be 
repaid by work is common and tends materially to prevent their 
social advancement. The large factories which are not uncom- 
mon in certain districts are thus enabled to retain their hands 
as long as they desire. The latter are not allowed to leave their 
employment till they have paid their debts; and as that is gene- 
rally impossible out of wages which are barely enough for sup- 
port, the debtor continues a virtual prisoner to his life’s end. 
The food, clothing, and lodging of the Mexican laborer is of a 
very poor quality, though, in general, the mildness of the cli- 
mate and the absence of overcrowding make his condition less 
miserable than that of the lower classes in the cities of Europe. 
Amid all his privations the Mexican laborer. is cheerful and 
polite. The spirit of discontent with his lot or envy of the con- 
dition of others is far less shown in Mexico than either in Eu- 
rope or this country. The ties of family are warmly preserved 
among them; and however poor a Mexican may be himself, he 
is ready to share whatever he has with his more needy fellows. 
That the Mexican peons are much behind the standard of either 
this country or western Europe in book-learning, in general 
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knowledge, or in self-reliance must be admitted. The condi- 
tions under which they have existed for generations may, how- 
ever, be reasonably held accountable for much of the deficiencies 
shown by them in such respects. In intelligence they are by 
no means lacking. They acquire the skill required for manu- 
factures and trades as readily as most European races, and the 
children exhibit marked quickness in picking up knowledge at 
school. A certain degree of precocity is, indeed, to be noted 
among the children of all classes, but it does not seem to be 
accompanied by the same tendency to early decay as in other 
countries. 

The increase of schooling facilities for all classes is a favorite 
object of the recent governments of Mexico. The primary - 
schools and the colleges have both received a good deal of at- 
tention of late years. The higher colleges in the capital, espe- 
cially the School of Mines, are fully up to the rank of similar 
institutions in the United States or Europe. In addition every 
State possesses its own college, and primary schools are tolerably 
numerous and increasing in numbers. To found a good system 
of public instruction is, however, at least as hard a task as to 
found a suitable system of government, and it is to be feared 
that the present educational movement in Mexico is guided more 
by theories derived from other lands than by practical expe- 
rience of its people’s wants. The learning of reading and writ- 
ing alone has no special tendency to promote self-reliance or 
energy ina people; and those are the qualities which are spe- 
cially needed in Mexico at present. The hostility to the church 
of the heads of the government is also a most serious difficulty. 
There can be no education worthy of the name without moral 
training, and such training cannot be expected from men actu- 
ated by no higher motives than those of the ordinary politician 
in Mexico or elsewhere. It may be hoped, however, that the 
existing spirit of hostility to the church is only a temporary feel- 
ing. The bulk of the population still retains the faith firmly, 
and if it takesa larger share in the government in the future 
than it has done in the past the change cannot but be favorable 
to the church, which is besides identified with the best traditions 
in the country’s history. In the meantime, however, so long as 
the government maintains its attitude of hostility to the church, 
which the nation at large regards as the only authority in either 
morals or religion, but little need be expected from the public 
schools for the improvement of the Mexican people, though, 
without doubt, the list of schools and colleges organized of late 
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years will fill a large place in the letters of special correspon- 
dents during the next few months. 

From what has been said of the various elements composing 
it, it will easily be seen how difficult it is to institute a fair com- 
parison between the Mexican population and that of this country. 
Nations, like individuals, have distinct characters, and difference 
of national character is very far from implying inferiority on the 
one side or superiority on the other. One race may be superior 
to another in military or political qualities, and wholly inferior 
in social organization or intellectual endowments. No impar- 
tial observer would call the Turks a higher class of mankind 
than the Greeks or Arabs, yet for several centuries the Turks 
have ruled over both races. The Spaniards for over two cen- 
turies held sway over the Italians in the south of Europe -and 
the Belgians in the north; but no one to-day will claim that the 
people of Spain are naturally a superior race to those of Italy 
and Belgium. Nevertheless there are few points on which the 
majority of men are more ready to form judgments off-hand than 
on the characters of other nations. The average German re- 
gards the French as a nation of mere noisy braggarts, incapable 
of serious thought or steady exertion in any direction. The 
Frenchman, on his part, regards the German as little more than 
an intellectual barbarian, alike devoid of social polish and inter- 
national honesty. The English until lately looked upon the 
other nations of Europe as naturally unfit for free institutions, 
and, in fact, in every respect inferior to themselves. The most 
trivial differences are often taken as proofs of national inferiority 
on the part of foreign nations. ‘I hate the French because they 
are all slaves and wear wooden shoes,” is the remark put by an 
essayist of the last century in the mouth of a typical English 
sailor, whose kinsfolk, no doubt, often dispensed with the use of 
shoes of any kind. The temporary good or bad fortune of a 
people, too, is often taken as a permanent result of its character, 
and the latter is judged accordingly. Nations, not’ less than 
men, have their periods of success and times of failure, alternat- 
ing in succession, yet men judge them as if the present were 
the final moment of decision for all time. The majority to-day 
in this country look upon the military supremacy of Germany 
as the natural outcome of the superior fighting qualities of the 
Germans, wholly forgetful of the fact that three generations ago 
Germany and all Europe lay helpless at the feet of Napoleon. | 
So it is with many among ourselves when we speak of Mexico 
or the rest of Spanish America. We look at the material pro- 
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gress made in our country and there during the last half-cen- 
tury, and we at once ascribe the difference to the want of energy 
of the Spanish races, as if there had never been a time when 
Spanish adventurers spread their conquests and colonies from 
the Rio Grande to Patagonia. We look on the revolutions of 
Mexico during two generations as conclusive proof of the natu- 
ral turbulence of its people, and we forget that the same people 
has passed three centuries of existence in a peace unbroken by 
the slightest revolt against authority. 

That the politicians of Mexico are thoroughly unscrupulous 
is a notorious fact. The majority of the higher officials, gov- 
ernors, generals, and senators, make no secret of their raids on 
the public treasury. The late President Lerdo is believed to 
have accumulated an immense fortune during his tenure of office, 
and his example has found numerous followers in the officials of 
every grade. A few months ago the governor of an important 
State, who is also a general in the federal army, deeded a valu- 
able piece of the State domain to himself as a reward for his 
military services to the general government, and the transaction 
scarcely attracted a passing notice. Such occurrences are of 
every-day occurrence in Mexico; but, with our own experience 
of political rings, we may well pause before passing any sweep- 
ing condemnation on the Mexican people for the rapacity of 
their public men. The highway-robbers who play such a part 
in modern descriptions of Mexico were essentially a product 
of the disturbed condition of the country. Under the Spanish 
viceroys the roads were perfectly secure, and to-day, with the 
reorganization of the army and the vigorous measures adopt- 
ed by the State governments, the highwaymen have practically 
disappeared again. It would be as unfair to charge the Mexican 
people as a whole with their deeds as it would be to judge the 
American people by the doings of Quantrell’s bushwhackers 
during our civil war. In ordinary life the rights of property 
are as fully respected in Mexico as in any civilized country. 
Even during the ‘revolutions which preceded the empire of 
Maximilian, M. de Fossey, an impartial French writer, who had 
resided for thirty years in the country, declared that if Paris 
had no more efficient police force than the city of Mexico then 
had it would be absolutely uninhabitable; and yet life and pro- 
perty were fairly safe in the latter city. That such a state of 
things should exist is the best proof of the naturally law-abiding 
character of the Mexicans. Commercial dishonesty is much 
rarer than in the United States, and the long credits given by 
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the foreign merchants to the country traders are very rarely 
attended with any loss. In purely civil matters, too, justice is 
respected in the Mexican courts at least as scrupulously as in 
this country. These facts ought to vindicate sufficiently the 
character for honesty of the Mexican people. 

The lack of industry which is often laid to their charge is 
equally unwarranted. Labor of all kinds is patiently performed 
by the working-classes of every race, and there is no lack of abil- 
ity among them for technical work of all kinds. Business enter- 
prise is certainly wanting on the same scale as it is now found 
in the United States, but the circumstances of the country dur- 
ing the last sixty years amply account for that fact. The works 
executed in every part of the country during the times of peace 
may well compare with those of any country of Europe of the 


same population. The extent to which mining explorations 


have been carried on, even without the aid of modern machi- 
nery, in almost every part of the country, is surprising, and may 
challenge comparison with the most remarkable displays’ of 
energy in the same line in the United States. It is worth note 
that the attempts made by English and other companies to work 
celebrated Mexican mines, such as those of the Real del Monte, 
have given far less satisfactory results than the labors of the 
Mexican miners. In the cultivation of the soil through the tem- 
perate districts the evidences of the industry of the people are 
remarkable. Land which would be neglected in Texas or Cali- 
fornia is carefully cultivated, even in small patches, by the 
peasants of Chihuahua and Durango. Irrigation is applied 
wherever practicable with a skill and patience unknown in the 
United States. In the parts of the country where water is 
scarce the annual rains are collected in huge reservoirs, the con- 
tents of which are gradually distributed over the adjoining 
ground during the spring months, and when the water has. 
been all drawn off the bed of the reservoir itself is carefully 
planted and cropped. Such a system ina thinly-peopled coun- 
try does not warrant the reproach of indolence against the 
people that practises it. The public works of the country exe- 
cuted before the Revolution are also on a scale of such magni- 
tude as few European nations can show. The cathedrals of 
Mexico, of Lagos, of Leon, of Puebla, and other cities may 
fairly be classed among the great churches of the world, and the 
Desague, or canal to carry off the surplus waters of the lakes 


around the capital, is one of the greatest engineering works of 


the last three centuries. It is not easy to reconcile the construc- 
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tion of such works with the character for indolence so lightly 
attributed to the whole population of Mexico. 
In literature Mexico is fairly well represented, in spite of the 


isolation which has hitherto marked her position. Two hundred | 


years ago the Mexican dramatist Alarcon furnished models to 
the greatest of French tragedians—Corneille—and light literature 
is to-day extensively cultivated by the upper class of Mexicans, 
It is in art, however, that the Mexican intelligence specially 
excels. Both Europeans and Aztecs are naturally artistic, and 
music and painting are cultivated to an extent unknown in the 
United States. The military bands, composed chiefly of Indians, 
render the most difficult music with a precision and feeling that 
cannot be excelled in any capital of Europe, and the taste for 
music is shared by the whole population. Painting, too, is a 
favorite study, though but few schools have yet been established. 
The decorations painted on the commonest articles by the In- 
dians in some districts show a genuine art feeling, even among 
the lowest classes, such as is not to be met with in other parts 
of the continent. It is fair to add, too, that,in natural politeness 
the Mexicans are much superior to any of their neighbors, nor 
is their politeness merely superficial, Their family relations 
are warmly cherished, and the affection between parents and 
children is far more marked than unfortunately it is in many 
cases in our own land. Traits of character like these may not 
strike a stranger so powerfully as business energy or political 
aptitude, but they are worthy of consideration in judging the 
true civilization of a nation and the character of its people. 

That Mexico, during the sixty years that have passed since 
she finally threw off the Spanish government, has not succeeded 
in establishing a stable political system is true. Her presidents 
have been almost as many as the years of her political existence, 
without counting the two empires, and nearly every State has 
‘had besides domestic revolutions. Since the overthrow of Maxi- 
milian, though the changes have been much fewer, there have 
been two military uprisings, one of which was successful in re- 
moving Lerdo de Tejada from tle presidency. Even now the 
permanence of the government, though in name representing the 
free choice of the people, rests chiefly on the army. The main 
cause of the comparative peace of the last decade has been the 
increased efficiency of the army, which, under Porfirio Diaz, has 
been armed and drilied to a point that will compare with that 
of most troops of either Europe or America. The extension of 
railroads, by making easy the transit of troops to different parts 
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of the republic, will no doubt considerably increase the power 
of the army as an instrument of government, but it can hardly be 
counted a satisfactory state of things when a powerful military 
force is the chief guarantee of freedom and self-government. For 
the present, however, nothing else can support any government, 
though if peace be maintained for some years with the forms 
of self-government habit and increased political activity may 
gradually make these forms realities. 

The hostility towards the church shown by the recent libe- 
ral governments has been extremely bitter. The expulsion of 
the Sisters of Charity from the city of Mexico on the sole 
ground of their being members of a religious community was 
a scandal to humanity, and the authorities continue to display in 
various ways the same spirit. We hardly know whether it.adds 
to or lessens the guilt of the Mexican assailants of religion that 
they have not the satanic hatred of Christianity which is shown 
in many parts of Europe. Mexico, since its independence, has 
been constantly the sport of political theories. A Bourbon mon- 
archy, a national empire, an aristocracy, a democracy, a confede- 
ration of States, and a republic one and indivisible, have all been 
attempted by politicians wholly unacquainted practically with 
any one of them. In each case it was not the spirit of loyalty, of 
liberty, or even of political fanaticism that suggested a new form 
of government. It was simply a theory drawn from the political 
theories far oftener than from the practical workings of foreign 
countries, and put boldly into practice by men who themselves 
only looked on it as an experiment. So it is with the anti-Catho- 
lic policy of the liberal government. The seizure of the church 
property was atempting bait to men demoralized by constant 
revolutions, and its confiscation was dictated by simple rapacity, 
not by any hatred of Christianity. Since the downfall of the 
empire, however, the warfare against Christianity which has 
broken out so violently in France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
Switzerland has attracted the imitation of the Mexican liberals. 
They have adopted persecution as they adopted new forms of 
government—from fashion, not from conviction or even passion. 
Like other fashions in Mexico, it will pass away, but in the mean- 
while its continuance is a source of incalculable evils. Ata time 
when every moral force in the country should naturally be de- 
voted to raising the national character, and when, even as a mat- 
ter of political prudence, a sagacious government would endeavor 
to enlist the religious feelings of the people on the side of the es- 
tablished order, the rulers of Mexico wantonly array themselves 
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against the faith of the nation. Paul Bert or Clemenceau would 
fain destroy the church because they hate her doctrines and re. 
ject her moral law. The Mexican politicians expel religious and 
try to have infidelity taught in the schools simply because they 
look on such measures as part of the programme of liberalism, 
It is a matter of theory, not of belief. 

Whether the existing government will be overthrown by some 
new revolution, or whether it will gradually strengthen into a 
permanent military aristocracy, is somewhat uncertain. In either 
case it is unlikely that the warfare against the church will be 
long continued. In the meanwhile it is well to understand that 
the war is waged by the politicians, not the people, of Mexico, 
The latter may be blamed for permitting its continuance, but it 
must be remembered that self-government in Mexico is only a 
theory, and that the bulk of the people have as little to do with 
electing their rulers as in any despotism. That the effect of the 
persecution itself will be purifying on the Mexican church we 
have little doubt. Long peace had led to abuses, and discipline 
among the clergy in the remoter districts had been much re- 
laxed even before the Revolution. That it had not been strength- 
ened during the confusion of constant revolutions, when means 
of travel and the means of educating subjects for the priesthood 
were alike wanting, may easily be understood. The zeal and fer- 
vor of the Mexican church under more favorable circumstances 
had been proved long before. The missions of California, the 
latest of which were almost of our own day, showed a self-devo- 
tion and an intelligent zeal among the missionaries, many of wom 
were drawn from Mexico, that would honor any clergy in the 
world. Among the secular priesthood on the frontiers, however, 
discipline was necessarily relaxed by the difficulty of making 
episcopal visitations or in any way keeping up much intercourse 
among the clergy. That the hostility of the government should 
awaken the zeal of both people and clergy there is reason to ex- 
pect. Moreover, the want of ready communication among them- 
selves and of facilities for the proper training of students has 
been a main cause of whatever disorders have grown up. It 
would be a strange irony of events if the policy of the liberal 
government in building railroads through the country should 
help to revive the zeal and strengthen the bonds of discipline 
among the Mexican clergy. History shows many such instances 
of how man proposes and God disposes, and the Mexican liberals 
may be destined to furnish one example more in the results of 
their present policy. 
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IS THE AMEKICAN REPUBLIC AN ANOMALY IN 
HISTORY? 


LorpD MACAULAY’s prophecy as to the ultimate destiny of 
American democracy, and the gloomy forebodings of other En- 
glish political writers, have frightened not a few honest persons 
for the future of the United States. Our foreign critics usually 
agree in saying that history has pronounced against the possi- 
bility of stability in republican institutions. They are much too 
ready to cite history in support of their theories, without being 
sufficiently careful to separate the accidental from the essential, 
to allow for special influences, and not to be distracted from the 
realities of things by superficial similarities. If republican forms 
of government are in their nature unstable and passing, what has 
become of the governments of the Pharaos and the Caesars, the 
Bourbons and the Bonapartes ? 

One would suppose from the teachings of European critics of 
America that monarchy was the normal form of government, and 
that republics had never been anything but doubtful experiments 
of rare occurrence. Political writers, with a few vague allusions 
to Greek and Roman democracies, usually pass over completely 
the important and instructive Italian republics of the middle 
ages, and, moralizing on the short duration of the French repub- 
lics, warn the Unitei States of an early end. Mr. Freeman went 
so far as to give as a title to one of his histories, Zhe History 
of Federal Governments from the foundation of the Achaian League 
until the disruption of the United States, the work being pub- 
lished at the beginning of our civil war. He explained it after- 
wards by saying that the United States was really broken up 
and began again at the close of the war. We may wonder if 
he would say that the English monarchy came to an end with. 
Charles I., and a new monarchy began at the Restoration ? 

The fact is that although monarchy may be the form of gov- 
ernment best suited to the comparatively modern nations of 
northern Europe, yet the history of those ancient races to whom 
the world is really indebted for modern civilization is, when 
rightly viewed, the history of the struggle of republican and 
democratic ideas and institutions with the despotic and aristo- 
cratic forms of government peculiar to their barbarian invaders. 

It is by a mere fiction that monarchy is supposed to be an es- 
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pecially stable form of government. The French monarchy, as 
it existed in the eighteenth century, really only dated from Riche. 
lieu; the French Revolution has testified to its stability. The 
earlier government under the Capets and Valois was a suzerainty 
over great feudatories nearly the equals of the monarch. And 
what a mere matter of words to call the monarchy of Victoria 
and of William Rufus by the same name! The Czar Nicholas of 
Russia was accustomed to say that there was no alternative be- 
tween despotism and republicanism; that constitutional mon- 
archy is a mere temporary halting-place in the progress of goy- 
ernments. 

Our English critics who still persist in the delusion that 
American character resembles the English have, for the most 
part, like Lord Macaulay and Mr. Matthew Arnold, resorted to 
the constructive powers of their inner consciousness in forming a 
notion of American character. Mr. Freeman, even after travel- 
ling in this country, failed to see the radical differences which 
exist between “the two-branches of the English race” in spite ot 
their community of descent. Political speculation founded on 
their supposed identity of political character is valueless and 
vain. 

The appearance of the Italian republics in the middle ages 
was not, as writers seem to assume, a mere sporadic breaking out 
of democracy, but a direct inheritance from the days of the Greek 
and Roman republics, which, in breaking up, left many smaller 
republics on their own model. Of the ancient republics the 
most strikingly interesting to Americans, as offering many points . 
of resemblance to the Constitution of the United States, was the 
Achaian League, which was a genuine federal government. The 
one chief magistrate, like our President, was chosen directly by 
the people for a definite term of service (our system of choice by 
electors being, of course, practically the same thing), but, unlike 
our President, sat as a member of the legislative council. The 
object of the Achaian League was the union of all Peloponnesos 
in a free and equal democratic confederation. The sovereign 
power was vested in a popular assembly. The people alone en- 
acted laws, elected magistrates, contracted alliances, and declared 
war and peace. There existed absolutely no property qualifica- 
tion for attendance at the assembly, which was, as we say, a pri- 
mary assembly. 

Like that of the United States, the constitution was federal. 
Each city remained a distinct state, sovereign in its own affairs. 
In all external affairs the federal government was supreme. 
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Besides the assembly there was the Achaian senate, which 
was a committee of the assembly and consisted of one hundred 
and twenty unpaid members. The ministers of the president 
(or general, as he was called) were not chosen by himself, but_ 
chosen at the same time and by’ the same electors. Besides 
these officers there was a secretary of state, an under-general, 
and a general of cavalry. It is strange that Calhoun argued for 
two presidents in the United States, citing the ancient republics,- 
and quite overlooked the example of the Achaian League. One 
fault in the -Achaian constitution was ingeniously avoided by 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States. The cities 
of the League, irrespective of size or population, had equal votes, 
which was an injustice, while our Constitution provides that the 
representatives be chosen in proportion to the number of the _ 
voters, but provides for the interests of the smaller States in 
allowing an equal number of senators to each State. The League 
lasted for one hundred and fifty years, and then fell before the 
overwhelming forces of the Romans, not from causes inherent 
in the body politic. ° 

The republics of Rhodes and Byzantium lasted until Rome 
became an acknowledged monarchy. The republic of Cherson, 
whose site was that of the modern city of Sebastopol, lasted for 
athousand years after Sparta and Athens had ceased to be free, 
in independence, ruled by Greek presidents. The intense vital- 
ity of republican institutions is abundantly shown in their long 
endurance among the inheritors of the ancient democracies, long 
after the parent republics had succumbed to the brute force of 
barbarian invaders, and sufficiently contradicts the ignorant and 
absurd notion that instability is more inherent in republican and 
democratic forms of government than in monarchical. 

It would be useless to attempt, within the limits of this paper, 
more than a glance at some of the salient points of the Italian 
commonwealths, whose municipal forms of government began 
to revive when the pressure of feudalism was somewhat light- 
ened by the first Otto, who gave permission to the cities to raise 
walls and take measures of defence. Among the most direct in- 
heritors of Roman and Greek institutions were the republics of 
Venice, of Naples, and of Amalfi (to Amalfi we are indebted 
for the preservation of the Pandects of Justinian). The founders 
of Venice had Roman blood in their veins and preserved their 
family names at a time when the custom was disused in other 
parts of Europe. The Venetian government, from its founda- 
tion in the fifth century until the so-called Serrata del Consiglio 
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in 1299, was a democracy. The people, without distinction of 
rank or wealth, had the elections in their hands. In 1032 was 
instituted the Council of the Pregadi, chosen by the doge from 
the most illustrious citizens,«and in 1172 was founded the Grand 
Council of four hundred and eighty members, named annually 
by twelve tribunes or grand electors, of whom two were chosen 
from each of the sections of the republic. Later the govern. 
ment consisted of the doge, six counsellors called the Signoria, 
the Pregadi, now limited to sixty members; and in 1249 the 
doge was chosen by a commission of forty-one members of the 
Grand Council, selected by a system of alternate choice and lot. 
In 1311 was founded the Council of Ten, which consisted of six- 
teen members; after this the number of the Grand Council was 
no longer limited to four hundred and eighty. Although the Ve- 
metian government since the Serrata del Consiglio has generally 
been considered the type of aristocratic governments, it would 
perhaps be more just to consider it as the government of one 
democracy by another. As the right of ¢ntrance in the Grand 
Council was only limited to the descendants of the original 
families possessing that right, the council came at last to include 
many of no position or means that distinguished them from the 
middling classes. The unique position and character of Venice 
especially favored the original usurpation.. The principal fami- 
lies were at once merchants and warriors, and their vessels at 
once ships of war and merchantmen. The consequence natu- 
rally was that, holding the naval forces in their power, they 
utterly debarred the people from offering any effective resistance. 

It may be here remarked that the Italians never formed a 
true confederation. The nearest approach to confederation were 
the two Lombard leagues against Frederick I. and Frederick II. 
of the house of Hohenstaufen. These leagues, though some- 
thing more than leagues, were never true confederations. Their 
deliberations were carried on by a sort of congress consisting 
of the consuls and podestas of the towns, who submitted their 
resolutions to their towns-people, and chose an officer who acted 
as president at their deliberations. This was analogous to our 
own first Congress of the Revolution. The governments of the 
Lombard towns were of much the same plan, founded on Roman 
customs: two consuls, a Grand Council, and a Consiglio di Cre- 
denza; later a podesta, nominated by the emperor. The fact that 
the Lombard leagues never solidified into a regular confedera- 
tion may be partly explained by the comparative difficulty of 
communication in a country constantly harassed by the feudal 
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barons. In those days the castles of the predatory lords could 
sustain a long siege, and in order to subdue a tract of country 
every stronghold had to be taken, one by one; whereas in our 
day no country would think it worth while to make any further 
resistance when its army had surrendered. 

It may be worth while to examine in detail the constitution 
of Florence, as many of the republics of central Italy were 
modelled upon it. The popular government founded by the 
Florentines in 1250 consisted of the following elements: The 
citizens divided themselves into twenty companies, according 
to the quarter of the city they represented, to éach of which 
they gave a chief and a standard-bearer, and replaced the impe- 
rial podesta by a judge, who bore the title of captain of the 
people. His deliberative council consisted of twelve anziani, 
of whom two were chosen from each quarter of the town. 
This council was called the Signoria, and was renewed every 
two months. 

It was in the year 1282 that the Florentines established the 
form of government which lasted until the fall of the republic. 
The members of this government were called the Priors of the 
Arts, to indicate that the reppiblic was to be represented by the 
chief men of the principal occupations. These priors, at first 
three in number, were afterwards increased to six, to represent 
the six quarters of the town. They were entrusted with the 
supreme power, but only remained in office for two months; 
they were elected by their predecessors in office, by the chiefs 
and the council of the major arts, and by certain other electors 
who represented different quarters of the town. These priors 
were kept close prisoners like jurymen in the palace, where they 
lived together at the public expense. 

In 1323 the Florentines introduced into their elections the 
odd custom of drawing by lot. In 1328 the following method 
of election was adopted: A list of eligible citizens, Guelfs of at 
least thirty-five years of age, was drawn up by a majority of 
five magistracies: the priors in the name of the government; 
the gonfaloniers in the name of the militia; the judges of the 
commerce represented the merchants; and the consuls of the 
arts, industry. 

This list was revised by a “ balia,” or commission consisting 
of the magistrates in office and the deputies chosen by the divi- 
sions of the town. The commission erased from the list the 
names of incapable persons and classified the remainder accord- 
ing to their suitability. Finally the names were divided in series, 
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so that the “purse” from which the Signoria was to be drawn 
contained twenty-one tickets, each ticket having the names of a 
gonfalonier and six priori. Similar purses were prepared for the 
election by lot of the magistrates of the republic. This arrange- 
ment was to last three years and a half, when a new “ balia” 
began. 

The causes that led to the downfall of the Italian free states 
came rather from without than from within. 

The resistless forces of the monarchical governments of the 
rest of Europe-were too powerful for the Italian republics, even 
if the latter had been able to subdue their jealousies sufficiently 
to form a really united confederation. 

One of the greatest political blunders of the century is the 
attempt to organize United Italy under the form of a despotism. 
Even after the long period of foreign oppression the republi- 
can spirit is still active in Italy ; and possibly another generation 
may see a strong united Italian confederacy that will leave to 
each section, free and intact, its own peculiar autonomy. 

The great size of the republic of the United States as com- 
pared to the republics we have reviewed, so far from being 
dangerous to its stability, is in*many respects a safeguard. 
With modern facility of communication, political intrigues are 
known almost simultaneously in all parts of the country, and 
the community of language prevents the innumerable causes of 
misunderstanding which in Italy arose from the difference of 
language and habits, which made the inhabitants of a town 
twenty miles away foreigners. The personal influence of indi- 
viduals or cliques cannot make itself felt over such a vast space 
with sufficient force to be really dangerous. In the old repub- 
lics a political intriguer was seen daily, and his presence aroused 
excitements that led to violent outbreaks. In addition to these 
advantages the delicate organization of modern business affairs 
makes a vast network of interests. As Carlyle put it, an Indian 
cannot quarrel with his squaw on the shores of Lake Winnipeg 
without affecting the European market in furs. The slightest 
political disturbance is at once felt on the Exchange. In the 
medizeval, commercial Florence the city might be in an uproar 
over the quarrels of the Pazzi and the Medici, or the Buondel- 
monti and the Amedei, and yet mercantile affairs might be ina 
highly flourishing condition. The mercantile system was one of 
great profits and great risks, with little extension of credit. 
One feature in our Constitution which has been much criticised, 

and unjustly, is the office of President and the mode of his elec- 
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tion. The recurrence of the election every fourth year is un- 
doubtedly a disturbance, financially and socially, to the country, 
but it has the advantage of arousing interest in national politics 
and counteracting the tendency to political lethargy which 
might become dangerous. The length of the term is sufficient 
for continuity of policy, but not so protracted as to make the 
passions of party dangerous. In the disputed Tilden and Hayes 
election, although in the South I heard of a few fiery gentlemen 
who professed to be ready to “die in their boots” rather than 
let Hayes come into office, never was there any serious danger 
of trouble. Ifthe term had been for life or for twenty years it 
might have been very different. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer called our government a government 
founded on a “paper constitution,” but the men who framed it 
drew from their consummate knowledge of the character of their 
countrymen and from a practical sense of the exigencies of a 
purely modern state of society. 





A TRAGI-COMEDY. 
I. 


Ir was avery great effort. The orchestra had just finished 
Beethoven’s “ Hope” when Bernard Devir stepped forward, with 
a bow he had practised for several weeks at intervals, and un- 
rolled a manuscript. His collar was high and uncomfortable, 
and the rose in the buttonhole of his shining black coat made 
him feel the stiffness that always afflicts the male sex when over- 
decorated. | 

His father and mother, in the third row of benches from the 
platform, felt that the eyes of the assembly were upon them. 
They sat very straight, and Mr. Devir, as a relief for his nerv- 
ousness, smoothed his new silk hat with his handkerchief. The 
room was warm; there was a flutter of fans, a scent of June 
roses from the nosegays; not a breath of air was stirring; a 
man, utterly without a soul, on the back bench, had snored dur- 
ing John Dempsey’s impassioned parallel (thirty-six pages of fools- 
cap) between Mohammed and Arius. Even his grace, who sat 
in an arm-chair on the platform, surrounded by several of the 
reverend clergy, had been observed to hold his hand before his 
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mouth during the lengthy but eloquent essay on “Grattan as a 
Patriot,” and while Dick Weldon was making a beautiful apos. 
trophe of five pages to the Italian republics in his “ Examination 
of the Genius of Machiavelli” something like a look of gentle 
melancholy was seen to steal across the face of his grace, which 
deepened as Dick rustled twenty more leaves, written on both 
sides. Everybody, except the dignified personages on the plat- 
form, looked eagerly at Bernard Devir when he appeared. His 
father thought it was the halo of genius on his son’s brow that 
attracted this attention; his mother thought it was his personal 
beauty: how nice he looked in his high collar, with his hair 
plastered in a hyacinthine half-circle on his forehead, and a thin, 
reddish down visible on his upper lip in a certain light—how 
superior to that sallow-faced South American who had preceded 
him, in broken English, with a paper on “ Arctic Expeditions”! 
Mrs. Devir waved her palm-leaf fan and fclt that she was indeed 
blessed. She did not know that this noticeable eagerness was 
due to the fact that the audience was trying, with all its failing 
mental strength, to guess how many pages were bound up in the 
valedictorian’s manuscript. 

It was a fine effort. He opened with a quotation which pre- 
pared his auditors for something entirely original. ‘ Zzmeo Da- 
naos et dona ferentes,’ he said, and then he began an examina- 
tion of “Free Thought and its Relations to the Poetry of the 
Renaissance in Italy.” 


“ Rheni pacator,” he exclaimed, “ et Istri 
Omnis in hoc uno variis discordia cessit 
Ordinibus ; letatur eques, plauditque senator, 
Votoque patricio certant plebeia favori.” 


These words sent a thrill through the hearts of the father and 
mother of the valedictorian. With one accord they turned 
their eyes towards his grace to see how they affected him. He 
was engaged in wiping his forehead with a purple silk handker- 
chief. Mrs. Devir ,wondered how anybody could think of such 
a trivial thing at this awful moment. 

The valedictorian descended into English. He cast long, 
lingering glances into the past; he prophesied of the future; he 
talked to Mr. Gladstone in a way that no man with any respect 
for himself ought to stand; he fearlessly told Prince Bismarck 
what he thought of him; he raised Erin from her prostrate state 
and .told her how she ought to behave herself; he quoted “ Let 
Erin remember the Days of Old.” This brought out a vol- 
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ume of applause, and the first violin, suddenly awakened and 
fancying that the end had come, played the opening bar of the 
waltz in the “ Merry War.” 

The valedictorian went on, however; he give a sketch of 
Darwin, and then, soaring upward, told why Raphael had in- 
cluded Dante among the theologians of the church in a famous 
picture ; he castigated the pagan spirit of the Renaissance with 
fury, and, coming down to modern life, gave Swinburne a blow 
that almost moved his mother to remonstrate. 

“Sure, Terence,’ she whispered to her husband, “ he’s very, 
very hard on that wan.” 

“ Whoever he is, he deserves it,” answered that good man. 
“Barney knows what he’s talking about.” 

“But I think he’s making very free with the pope.” 

It became plain even to Mrs. Devir that her son was attacking 
Alexander Pope, and not Pope Alexander. The rolling of a cart 
outside obliged the orator to pause, and for an instant nearly 
everybody felt as if gentle dew had fallen from heaven. He 
dropped Pope and grappled with Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Six pages were turned, while all watched him in silent suspense. 
Suddenly, with lowered voice, he addressed his classmates as 
“dear companions of his scholastic pursuits,” and when he got 
to“ your right reverend prelate and reverend clergy, whose 
presence here, etc., etc.,” the first violin laid his bow on the 
strings; but when he said, “ If in the dim vista of the future, hid- 
den from us by wisest dispensation, we meet together, perhaps 
crowned by Fame and made the elect of her temple, with tear- 
dimmed eyes we shall look back on the roseate, studious, and 
tranquil hours spent in the sylvan shades of our Alma—” the 
first violin could restrain himself no longer: the strains of the 
“Merry War” rang out, and a weak, small voice was heard to 
murmur, “Deo gratias!” The breeze seemed to stir up sud- 
denly ; tired nature was at once restored; the man on the back 
bench awoke for the fifth time, to find happiness all around him. 
His grace smiled most benevolently, shook hands with Bernard, 
and said kind things to everybody. All the graduates, adorned 


‘with medals and loaded with gilded books, were presented to 


him. All was joy, congratulations, wilted roses, perspiration, and 
expectation of luncheon. 

There were no happier people in the crowd than the Devirs. 
Mrs. Devir put on her well-kept broché shawl, which Bernard 
held for her, and fastened the big round cameo brooch with 
ceremony at her throat. It was the happiest moment of her 
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life, for his grace had just said to Bernard, “It was a fine 
effort.” Bernard kissed her, and gave the precious manuscript, 
tied with blue ribbons, into her keeping. 

Jack Dempsey, now B.A., elbowed his way through the 
crowd and shook Bernard’s hand, noticing, with a pang—for he 
was an orphan—the proud, tender look in the eyes of Bernard’s 
mother. 

“ That composition of yours knocked us all cold,” said Jack 
Dempsey heartily ; he wanted to say something complimentary. 
Mrs. Devir started. Was this the young orator who had a 
. short time ago grandiloquently discoursed on Grattan—a 
scholar who wore a medal and who could quote Latin? “We 
needed cooling,” continued the unconscious Jack. “I am glad 
I’m done with the whole business.” 

Mrs. Devir’s horrified attention was drawn from the free- 
and-easy young Bachelor of Arts to a slight, pretty girl who 
came towards them, bearing a big nosegay with the regulation 
lily over-topping it. She smiled, showing two rows of dazzling 
teeth. 

“Mother sent this for Bernard,” she said, ‘‘ but I couldn’t get 
it to him.” 

“Thank you, Marie,” said Mrs. Dempsey a trifle stiffly. 
Bernard was out of college now, and intended for the highest 
vocation in life, and Mrs. Devir was anxious to guard him from 
all possible danger. 

“ They are too late now, Monsieur Bernard.” 

“Pas du tout, mademoiselle,” said Bernard, with a slight 
blush anda bow. “I will take a rose and keep it, and you will 
keep the rest.” 

“D’ye mind that, now?” murmured Mr. Devir, nudging his 
wife. “There’s more learned in college than Latin.” 

Mrs. Devir did mind it. Even her son’s readiness in French 
did not reconcile her to it. Jack Dempsey was not slow to 
claim a rose, too, which Marie Regnier gave him with a pretty 
blush. 

“‘ She’s a bold piece ! 

Mr. Devir did not hear this ; an acquaintance of his from the: 
same place in Ireland was pouring into his ear encomiums on 
Bernard’s “ effort.” 

Marie Regnier, with a parting smile which included the 
whole group, retired very modestly, and Mrs. Devir, relieved, 
took Bernard’s arm to walk to the station. 

By this time Bernard had said good-by to half a hundred peo- 
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ple, and the precious manuscript had been given to a reporter, 
who had no intention of having it printed, but who did not want 
it to fall into the hands of a rival. This tribute of the Press to 
Genius was very grateful to Mrs. Devir. The next morning, 
when she seized the early newsman at half-past four A.M. and 
found only six lines of it in the Herald (and all the Latin left 
out!), she felt that the art of printing was a delusion and a 
snare. 

Jack Dempsey’s eyes had rested with longing and sympathy 
on Mrs. Devir as she stood so proudly at her son’s side; it was 
beautiful to see her, but she was by no means beautiful. She 
was a thin, worn-looking woman, with faded blue eyes, and fea- 
tures sharpened by care and hard work. There were two deep, 
upright lines on her forehead, and her hands, encased in large 
mitts, were wrinkled and knotted at the joints. .She wore a gala 
bonnet decorated with two small blue cabbages and a bunch of 
cherries, a rusty black silk gown which had been packed away 
carefully after each family festival and holiday for many years, 
and her cherished red broché shawl of the palm-leaf pattern. 

Her husband was wrinkled and stooped, too. He had a keen 
blue eye and astern mouth; a fringe of white whiskers ran all 
around under his chin; his broadcloth frock-coat hung uneasily 
on him, and his trousers, also broadcloth, were rather white and 
baggy at the knees—naturally, since he had-knelt in them at Mass 
for more Sundays than any pair of trousers not embalmed care- 
fully every Monday morning until the following Sunday can 
endure. 

“Go forth, young men,” the eloquent person who had de- 
livered the address to the graduates had said—“ go forth; use 
the gift of tongues your Alma Mater has given you to enlighten 
them that sit in darkness. You will adopt professions, and per- 
haps rise to eminence in those professions; but in the midst of 
opulencé, adulation, if Fame should herald one of you as the poet 
of the age, the Virgil of our time; if one of you should gain the 
highest prizes of statesmanship; if one of you should scale the 
heights of military glory, which, unfortunately, leads but to the 
grave—remember the Alma Mater that cherished your high as- 
pirations, guided your steps aside from the ‘primrose path of 
dalliance,’ and will ever crown your highest ideals with her bless- 
ing, until you are at last dazzled by that fierce, white light 
which beats around the Throne. Vale et ave!” 

* And so they went forth. A stranger, hearing all that had 
been said, might have imagined the world was longing to crown 
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them with bays or to put them on triumphal shields, or that 
they had been furnished such_an equipment as princes and barons 
in older days gave the young servitors of their household when 
the time for the conferring of knighthood had come. It seemed 
strange to go out into the sunny, every-day atmosphere and find 
that the world was not standing still. The railroad conductor 
collected tickets from Bernard Devir and Jack Dempsey with- 
out any apparent consciousness that he touched hands that 
had penned the essay on “ Grattan as a Patriot” and that fine 
effort, “ Free Thought and its Relations to the Poetry of the Re- 
naissance in Italy.” But for one woman the world was trans- 
formed. Mrs. Devir had suffered and toiled. One by one her 
children had passed away. For this one—the pride and hope of 
her soul—she had worked like a slave. To see him serving the 
altar was the desire of her life. To-day it seemed very near to 
her. If she might be permitted to live to see her son say his first 
Mass, she could, with all her heart, join in the prayer of the holy 
Simeon. 

It was the happiest day of her life. Jack Dempsey, careless, 
free-and-easy Jack, looked at her wrinkled hands and sighed. 
What a glory it was to have a mother! He laughed and joked, 
kissed his hand out of the car-window right and left; but, for 
all that, he missed none of the tender, prideful glances that the 
worn, tired woman cast upon her son. Jack, in his heart, felt 
sad ; it seemed to him that a mother’s love is born to suffer—of 
all earthly things the nearest to heaven, yet of all earthly things 
most pathetic in its disappointments. 

“ He’s a gay blade,” said Mr. Devir. 

“ There’s no thought about him at all,” answered Mrs. Devir 
as Jack Dempsey bade them good-by. “They say his uncle 
wants to make a priest of him. He’ll never do it!” 


II, 


That essay on “The Relations of Free Thought to the Poetry 
of the Italian Renaissance ”’ was the result of many days of toil 
and many nights of anxiety—of early rising on cold winter morn- 
ings and late working on sultry summer evenings. It was like 
one of those gorgeous blooms that show on prickly and ugly 
cactus plants. The rough plant endures, in those regions where 
it flourishes, storms of dust and thousands of scorching rays from 
the sun; but when the flower, yellow and vermilion, appears, it, 
doubtless forgets the dust and the sun. The toil and the trouble 
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of producing that essay had not fallen upon Bernard. He had 
known where to find the material for it, and he had put it to- 
gether. The bricks (to drop into metaphor) were the traditional 
property of college orators; he had only supplied the mortar. 
The real work of forcing the flamboyant exotic had been done by 


_ his father and mother. 


To bring forth the flower—which was supposed to represent 
the result of four years of college culture—Mr. and Mrs. Devir 
had gone to market before dawn and stood behind the little gro- 
cery-shop near the Bowery for many weary years. It was one of 
Mrs. Devir's boasts that during this time they had never had a 
bottle of whiskey in their establishment. Customers who would 
not buy unless they were “treated to a sip” behind the screen 
might go elsewhere. The “old man” was more lenient, but his 
wife was firm. . 

Bernard had been kept at school, and “ held up his head with 
the rest there.” His clothes had been as good as those of Jack 
Dempsey, whose uncle was a great Wall Street millionaire. 
Spending-money had not been grudged to him, and he had been 
advised to entertain his friends at a down-town restaurant on the 
unfrequent holidays when he had leave of absence from college. 
Mrs. Devir flattered herself that she was a woman of the world; 
she said that the ways of Bernard’s friends were not her ways, 
and she wouldn’t shame the boy by having him bring his friends, 
with their Latin, and their Greek, and their French, into the back- 
room of a grocery-shop. 

Bernard would not have cared, if there had been a billiard. 
table in that little back-room ; it would have been jammed on 
holidays with the young persons of culture whom Mrs. Devir 
would have delighted to honor. His quarterly bills for tuition 
and books had been promptly met; his subscriptions to the vari- 
ous college schemes had always been “decent.” Sometimes it 
required sharp pinching to do all this and avoid drawing on the 
sum deposited in the “ Emigrant’s.” And Mr. Devir was strongly 
tempted to introduce the black bottle behind the screen for such 
of his female customers as were afflicted with “‘ goneness” or 
“ sudden palpitations,” with a view of increasing sales; but Mrs. 
Devir, true to her principles, would not hear of it. 

Bernard had been graduated with honor. His parents felt 
that they had given him what was to be his fortune—an educa- 
tion. They had never had much learning; Mr. Devir could 
write his own name, and Mrs. Devir could make her mark. They 
both had an unbounded reverence for “ education ’”’—that won- 
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derful gift which was “ more than a mint of money to any poor 
boy ”; they had been coining their lives into the education which 
had culminated on Commencement Day in that fine effort, “ The 
Relations of Free Thought to the Poetry of the Italian Renais- 
sance.”’ 

This education was to be the key with which he was to open 
the treasures of the world. His parents rated it at the value of 
the sacrifices they had made. His mother had resolved that he 
should be a priest, and his father, in the beginning more worldly 
and hoping to see him in the Assembly some day, like Dennis 
Rooney’s son, had finally come to regard it as settled that Ber- 
nard should, when the time came, go up for examination for the 
seminary. 

In the meantime there was a vacation before him. He had 
worked hard; his mother felt that he, with his stores of Greek 
and Latin and his wonderful accomplishments, ought not to be 
confined to the grocery-store or its little back-room. 

“He'd look nice rolling up his sleeve and diving into the 
brine-barrel for mackerel!’ she whispered to her husband as she 
watched Bernard, who was talking to a classmate in the seat be- 
fore them, “or selling a bunch of garlic to one of the Eye- 
talians.” 

“It’s no worse than his father did before him,” responded her 
husband. 

Mrs. Devir looked at him as an zsthete of the most intense 
cult sometimes gazes at a hopeless Philistine. She felt that there 
are some things which a man ought to know without having 
them told to him; and, as most women do some time or other, 
whatever the cynics may say, she showed her sense of the im- 
pregnable stupidity of her better-half by silence. This is a me- 
dium, by the way, very expressive in the hands of women, be- 
cause it is so seldom used. 

She arranged, in her mind, that Bernard ent not spend 
much time in ‘the store, which was no place for him. He should 
go to some aristocratic sea-side resort, if she had to draw some- 
thing from the “ Emigrant’s Industrial.” It would not do to 
have him wasting his time in the store. The father and she were 
used to the little place and to the ways of the neighborhood. 
But how could Bernard, in his frock-coat and white shirt, endure 
it? No; he must go, as it were, from the college to the semi- 
nary without any interregnum of the store. 

Before they had reached home Mrs. Devir had settled it all 
with her husband. It was decided that Bernard.should start on 
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the next day for Far Rockaway. There, as Mrs. Devir said, he 
would “ meet the society of his equals” and recuperate after_ his 
studies. 

Mr. Devir shook his head dubiously. His vanity was some- 
what wounded by the open preference his wife showed for his 
son; he had worked for him like a slave, but not that he might 
be placed so far above him. Now, Mrs. Devir, being a woman, 
had no vanity of her own; all hér qualities, all her foibles, seemed 
to be absorbed in her son. 


Ill. 


Far Rockaway is a very lively sea-side place in the summer. 
There are cottages and hotels, and much music in the morning 
and evening. All the popular airs are played on all sorts of 
pianos by the accomplished young ladies that frequent the place 
in: time of villeggiatura. There is lawn tennis, sailing, bathing, 
and fishing. Dancing, too, is a favorite amusement. 

Bernard Devir met Jack Dempsey in this festive town, and 
they had a good time. Bernard indulged in all the amusements 
of the place, which would have included a flirtation with the 
most forward of the three Misses Clarke, the belles from Syra- 
cuse; but their mother, hearing that he was a “student,” put an 
end to that with virtuous indignation. 

There was little time for thought; and Bernard gave small 
consideration to his future until one day, when he and Jack 
Dempsey were out sailing, Jack said: 

“ Are you going up for the examination ?” 

“JT suppose so,” Bernard answered carelessly. ‘ Those 
fellows in that boat have an immense load of blue-fish—I suppose 
so; the old folk want me to.” 

Jack was silent for a moment. Bernard, watching the fortu- 
nate man in the bow of the other boat haul in another fish, forgot 
the subject. 

“Well, Bernard,” continued Jack, “if that is the way you 
feel about it you’d better give the idea up. I’m not much of a 
preacher; but I'll say to you I’d rather cut off my right hand 
than go into that seminary in that way.” 

Jack’s face flushed. Bernard smiled. 

“You're awfully in earnest.” And then, with a touch of seri- 
ousness himself, “ What can I do? I can construe Virgil a 
little; but I haven't any money to keep me while I grind at law 
or medicine. You know I am a thonghtless fellow, Jack—/ 
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know I am—but I have come to the conclusion that I can't have 
the old people working for me any longer.” 
_ “J'd go into the grocery-store first.” 

Bernard laughed. The suggestion was too absurd. 

During the few days that followed Bernard did think; and, 
more, he prayed. He was glad when the last day of his vaca. 
tion at Far Rockaway came. 

Supper was waiting in the little back-room of the grocery- 
store when he arrived at home. He went behind the counter 
and kissed his father, to the admiration of several waiting cus- 
tomers. He found his mother in her seat at the neatly-spread 
table. The soft light of the glittering kerosene lamp showed her 
how brown he had become. She clasped him to her in fond 
pride, and called to her husband to leave the store in charge of 
the “boy.” 

Bernard was waited upon like a young prince who had hon. 
ored an humble roof by his presence. His father even offered 
him a cigar out of the best box, apologizing for it. The parents 
listened with pleasure to all Bernard had to say. 

“ They'll never make a priest out of that Jack Dempsey,” 
said his mother, as that young man’s name was mentioned. 

“There’s more chance for him than for me, mother. He feels 
that he has a vocation, while I—I can’t go in for the examina- 
tion, that’s all.” 

The silence was unbroken. Mrs. Devir set down her teacup 
and looked at her son. Mr. Devir took his pipe out of his mouth. 

“ What did you say, Barney?” she asked tremulously. 

“I’m not worthy to be a priest, mother, and I| can’t try.” 

“Not worthy!” cried Mrs. Devir. ‘“ You’re joking! And 
you, with all your beautiful education and all the prayers that’s 
been said for you!” 

“T can’t help it, mother. God knows it almost breaks my 
heart to tell you the truth. But I can’t think of it, mother—I 
can’t. I know it’s the best thing, the highest, the holiest thing, 
on this earth to be a priest of God; but it’s a very hard thing to 
be a good priest, and I haven’t the vocation, mother.” 

Bernard said all this rapidly. He felt as if a weight had been 
lifted off his heart when he had spoken. 

“That Marie Regnier has bewitched the boy,” cried Mrs. 
Devir bitterly, speaking out a hasty thought and then regretting 
it at once when she saw the look of pain on her son’s face. 

“ Mother!” 

Mrs. Devir could no longer lift the teacup to her lips. She 
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covered her eyes with her toil-worn hands, and tears trickled 
slowly between the wrinkled and knotted fingers. Her husband 
toyed nervously with his pipe. The boy in the store was whist- 
ling a careless tune. The lull of twilight had fallen even on the 
busy city. Bernard felt as if the whole world were reproaching 
him. 

Where was his halo now? Where was the sunshine that a 
moment before had shone on him from the eyes of these two old 
people? His father seemed stunned; his mother, after a vain 
effort to restrain herself, burst into sobs. 

And this was the end of it all? The end of the toiling, the 
hoping, the praying; the downfall of pride, which had been so 
great in this poor mother’s heart that she would have become 
the humblest of the humble to gratify it! 

After a time of silence, broken only by his mother’s sobs and 
the whistling of the boy in the store, Bernard arose and took his 
father’s hand, which lay limply on his knee. The old man 
seemed not to notice him; he did not turn his intent gaze from 
his wife. Bernard clasped the hand tighter. Surely his father, - 
whose love would be less unreasonable than a woman’s, could 
understand ; but his father, with no eyes for anybody except the 
weeping mother, pushed him away. 

Bernard’s heart swelled. Suddenly his mother raised her 
head in sudden hope. 

“You'll not make up your mind until you’ve seen Father 
Rodman at the church?” 

“T have just come from him, mother.” 

Mrs. Devir’s head _ sank again. 

“ You're breaking your mother’s heart, you spalpeen!” cried 
his father, bringing his fist down upon the table. ‘Go up to 
bed! It would have been better a thousand times if I’d kept 
you in the store here, instead of cramming your head with Latin 
and Greek, of no manner of use if you’re not to be priested. 
And I'll be ashamed of my life to face the neighbors!” 

Bernard, no longer a boy, but a man, heavy of heart, crept 
up to bed. He did not dare to kiss his mother; she.sank her 
head lower as he passed her. He threw himself on his knees at 
the side of the white-spread bed and was silent. He put his 
hands up towards the little picture of the Sacred Heart, which 
had hung there ever since he could remember; he could not 
pray, for all things, fraught with the tenderness of that mother 
whose broken voice he could hear from below, seemed to blame 

him. 
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What refuge was there for him? His father and mother had 
turned against him. “I will go down,” he thought, in a burst of 
passion, “and I will tell her that I will do as she wishes; but I 
will wash my hands of it—the sacrilege will be upon her head.” 

Then another thought calmed him. “I cannot,” he thought, 
“act the part of Pontius Pilate, even for my mother.” 


IV, 


It was generally acknowledged among the neighbors and 
relatives of the Devirs that the “student” was a failure. To be 
intended for the seminary and to refuse to enter the seminary 
was a deep disgrace in the eyes of these good people. Mrs. 
Devir had talked of her son as a future priest ever since the boy 
had entered college. The humiliation was bitter. She could 
not say, as she had said in her many afflictions, “It is the will 
of God.” She did not believe it was the will of God; it could 
not be the will of God that er son should not serve tlie altar. 
She still attended to Bernard’s wants, but in cold silence. His 
father kept sternly quiet, too. One Saturday, when Bernard 
went into the store and tried to help in the work, his father 
roughly told him that he had no business there. 

“It’s my place, father,” he said. “It’s my turn to work 
now.” 

“We don’t want Latin and Greek here. Your mother and 
me have done without help so long, we don’t want it now.” 

Bernard went upstairs again, with bitterness in his heart. 
The food he ate almost choked him. He felt that he was a 
pauper ; and, consciously or unconsciously, they made him feel it. 
There was little consolation in his books. He thumbed over his 
Cicero in the little, dark room, and copied the “ Relations of Free 
Thought to the Poetry of the Italian Renaissance ”’ and sent it to 
one of the magazines. It came back in a few days, accompanied 
by a slip of printed paper: 

“The editor regrets that, owing to a press of manuscripts, 
he is obliged to return the enclosed.” 

He could hardly believe the evidence of his eyes. What! 
that “fine effort,” which had been praised by everybody and 
applauded so cordially, returned to him, no doubt unread? His 
cup of humiliation was over-running. 

The friends of his earlier boyhood who sat on the disused 
carts left in the street at nights, and sang songs, or practised 
dancing steps on the corners after the day’s work, nodded when 
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he passed by. He was neither fish nor fowl in their estimation. 
He was invited to join the “ Elite Chowder Club,” which drove 
down to Coney Island in decorated wagons, with flaring torches 
and blaring horns, several times a year; and the well-written 
note of regret which he sent to the secretary procured him some 
temporary scrivening work at the time of election. That was 
the only work he succeeded in getting, although he answered 
hundreds of the newspaper advertisements. Nobody seemed to 
want him. He was too old to be taken as a learner of a trade. 
There were hundreds of young men who could construe Virgil 
in the same position as himself. People who could do “any- 
thing” were a drug in the market. 

His best coat became white at the seams, and his trousers 
baggy at the knees. Mr. Devir said over and over again that 
he couldn’t afford to keep a “dude.” Mrs. Devir said nothing. 
His room was always neat and his food ready ; but when it was 
necessary to speak to him she uttered only monosyllables. 

It was a wretched life. The mother suffered as acutely as the 
son. It never occurred to her that she was not acting a virtuous 
part. It never occurred to the father that his son needed his 
assistance. Bernard had been richly and rarely educated. If he 
could not make his way in the world with this costly equipment 
he must be worthless. What could they—ignorant, hard-work- 
ing people—do for him, except keep him in bread and butter? 

The key to the Temple of Fame, of which the college orator 
had spoken so grandiloquently, would not open the meanest 
tenement. Around him he saw poor boys, who had been running 
of errands while he was declining mensa, cheerfully working, 
independent and prosperous. 

In despair he plead for work on the wharves. He was 
laughed at; a stripling with white hands and soft muscles could 
not do a stevedore’s work. 

If he had not been a devout and earnest Catholic he would . 
have sunk himself, his doubts, and his wretchedness in the East 
River. To be a burden on two old people; to eat the bread 
of idleness; to have no earthly hope! It was heart-breaking. 
Not only to be a burden, but to be, in the eyes of all, a failure 
and reproach! And thenthe utter impotence of being penniless! 
The bootblacks were better off than he; he could not have 

bought a box and brush. 

Jack Dempsey had written from the seminary, preaching 
courage. On one of Bernard’s gloomiest days, as he sat in his 
room scanning for the ten-hundredth time the advertisements in 
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the newspapers, his mother, silently as usual, brought him a let. 
ter. It was short. Bernard opened it; another piece of paper 
fell from its folds upon the floor. 

“ DEAR Boy: There is not much time allowed here for use. 
less writing, so I will be brief. My cousin, Will Dempsey, has 
had a full account of you from me. He is a queer fellow, an old 
bachelor, you know, with plenty of ‘chink.’ He thinks he can 
make you useful down on his ranch in Texas, as he can’t have 
me. Will you go? San Lorenzo Ranch, Medina County, 
Texas—make note of it. I enclose his check for expenses. I’ve 
been trying to bring this about for a long time. Hope you'll go, 
etc., etc.” 

Bernard clasped the letter and the check in his hand as a 
drowning man might catch at a spar. How good God was, after 
ali! His heart went up in gratitude. He telegraphed his an- 
swer to Jack as soon as he cashed the check. 

Mrs. Devir took Bernard’s announcement of his early depar- 
tire with apparent calmness. Mr. Devir’s mouth twitched a lit 
tle, and he evidently kept back some demonstration of affection, 
but he only said: 

“Well, I can’t say less than God bless you, though you've 
been a sore trial to me and your mother.” 

His mother carefully packed his valise and neglected nothing 
that might add to his comfort. But she would not remain alone 
with him; she would give him no chance for a tender word. 
When the time came for him to go he lingered in the doorway 
of the little room and whispered ,“ Mother.” She was behind 
the counter waiting on Marie Regnier, who was a very thrifty 
seamstress in the little French colony around the corner. Ber- 
nard went out into the store. His mother turned her cheek 
coldly towards him. He touched it with his lips, and paused. 
She paid no further attention to him. And he, sad and desolate, 

left her. 

There is no being on earth who can inflict more pain with a 
calm face than a good woman in the consciousness of her good- 
ness. 

Marie Regnier’s eyes became misty. She understood the 
scene. With a sudden impulse she held out her hand and said: 

“ Au revoir, Monsieur Bernard. I pray that the good God 
and his Blessed Mother may keep you safe!” 

Bernard could not speak; he tried to say “ good-by.” Mrs. 
Devir contracted her brows and darted a quick, jealous look at 
the girl. 
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She went to the door and watched him disappear. Once, 
when he turned back for a last look, she dodged hastily into the 
store. When she could see him no more she went up to her 
room and sobbed as if her heart would break, kissing over and 
over again a faded daguerreotype of a little boy. And yet she 
had let him go without a word of kindness. David, mourning 
for Absalom, probably forgot a son’s transgressions. This mo- 
ther mourned her son’s obstinacy with bitter regret and a sense 
‘of deep injury. It was only when she saw him as a little boy 
that she could love him without feeling the humiliation of his 
failure. 

Bernard had glanced back. He did not see his mother, but 
he saw Marie Regnier, looking very nice in the morning sun- 
shine, waving her hand to him. It gave him some comfort, and 
he waved his in return; he could do no less. As he did it Hope 
seemed to spread her wings over him again. 


V. 


Jack Dempsey’s cousin was a hale, hearty Tipperary man, a 
good Catholic and an ardent nationalist. There are some people 
who think that these qualities cannot be united, but they can. 
He had a comfortable adobe house on his ranch, which was 
well stocked with sheep. His family consisted of a dozen small 
dogs and a formidable array of revolvers. The first warned him 


_ of the approach of tramps; the second proved usefyl when the 


tramps arrived with hostile intent. 

He was a bachelor of fifty-five, erect as a dart, ruddy as a 
winter apple, with side-whiskers as white as the wool. on a 
sheep’s back at shearing-time, and clear blue eyes that bulged 
out a little to show that nothing escaped them. 

He received Bernard cordially. He said frankly that he 
liked his looks. He put him at the roughest work he could, “ to 
take the starch out of him,’ and Bernard worked with all his 
might. It was good to get out among the mesquite, in the soft, 
dry air, and to know that at last he was of use in the world, 
although he was earning only a ranchman’s wages and eating a 
ranchman’s rations. 

After a time old Will Dempsey and Bernard becamé friends. 
Bernard acquired some new tricks in the making of corn-bread 
and the cooking of beef that warmed the heart of old Will, who 
had never had much skill in the culinary line. He soon knew 
Bernard’s story ; for the two had many a long smoke and talk 
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by the fire in the chilly time of the year. He smiled when Ber. 
nard alluded to Marie Regnier’s leave-taking, and, much to Ber- 
nard’s surprise, warned him solemnly that he was “ very 
young.” At this time Bernard could not see the drift of this, 
Old Will rarely talked of himself; he seemed to find little inte. 
rest in any subject outside of Irish politics and the affairs of the 
ranch. Once, smiling at a letter he had gotten recently, he 
told Bernard an episode in his life. When he was prospecting 
in Mexico, or rather searching for one of those mines said to 
have been worked by the Indians before the coming of the 
Spaniards, he had had a partner named Marianno Galdez—“a 
greaser, but an honest man.”’ Galdez had died of fever; after 
the priest had anointed him he had asked Will to look after 
his wife and children. “In fact,” said Will, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “‘ he asked me to marry her, if she’d be willing. And I 
think I’d have promised, only the Galdez children were twins. 
Somehow or other it seemed too much to ask as things were; 
but I promised to look after the mother and the little ones. It 
wasn't a hard thing to do, as I made several good strikes and 
kept flush. But the mother and one of the children died of the 
same fever, which was raging like a lion, before I could reach 
Laredo, where they were. A priest there wrote to me that 
Maria, the other one, was a handsome child, and said that he'd 
see after her bringing-up, if I'd pay the expenses—poor Gal- 
dez died before I made the strikes, as poor as a church mouse. 
Troth, I was glad to get off so easily. I don’t know much 
Spanish, but I think Maria's letters do her credit. And here’s 
the only photograph I have of her. I’ve never seen her myself; 
she must be about seventeen now. Some day I'll take you 
down to San Jacinto and introduce you, my boy.” 

Bernard looked at a photograph of a fat baby with black eyes. 
The letters were written in a large, sprawling hand and signed 
“ Maria” with a flourish. 

“Tt seems that the good priest, who is a Spaniard, thinks that 
Maria ought to learn English, out of compliment to me, and he 
has hired a Frenchman, his sacristan, to teach her; and this lin- 
guist writes me a specimen letter to prove his proficiency. Just 
read it!” 
. “San JactnTO, April 6, 18—. 

“ RESPECTFUL SIR: Maria José Galdez is shameful not to 
possess your astringent language, to thank his benefactor of his 
kindness ineffable. Maria demands that I to you write this epis- 
tle, to you give information of progress. Be not astonish that 
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ina few monthes my pupil write so perfectly the English as me ; 
we speak all the day: English and with my sister, who late comes 
from New York, which he has not seen me since we parted a 
little babee at the eyes blue in Paris. Maria speak so well that 
the sheepses well comprehend the English, saying ‘go lon’,’ and 
the sheepses ‘go lon’.’ The good presbyter implore to thank 
you a hundred thousand times. I hope my composition please 
you. For me, I would come to see you and bring Maria; but 
Iam coward of the cowboys. With sentiments of the most pro- 
found respect, me, I am, your obedient, FE. REGNIER.” 


Bernard laughed. “ Maria will speak English well, at this 
rate.” 

“ Her husband shall teach her,” said old Will. “Ina year or 
two I intend to find her an American husband. I wish she could 
write English, for I can’t read her Spanish letters. I’m sure 
she must be a very pretty girl, for her mother was just like one 
of those dark-eyed colleens—more power to them!—that I’ve 
seen in Waterford.” "; 

During the six months that followed this conversation there 
was a great deal of talk between Will Dempsey and Bernard on 
the subject of Maria. It was a subject on which the elder man 
liked to dwell, and which rather bored the younger one. Seve- 
ral letters came from San Jacinto, purporting to be written in 
English. The rattling up of genders in these missives was ap- 
palling. Maria seemed unable to tell the difference between “e 
and ske, much to her guardian’s amusement. 

Two letters came from New York, both dictated by Mrs. De- 
vir to a friend who wrote after the manner of the Polite Letter- 
Writer. The tone of these letters, although enriched with orna- 
ments of style by the amanuensis, did not give much comfort to 
Bernard. 

Will Dempsey amazed Bernard by proposing that he should 
assume the management of the ranch and offering him an in- 
terest in the land and flocks. After some talk the veteran said: 

“You see Jack’s going to be a priest; he has a patrimony, and 
his uncle will leave him something, too. Now, I’ve nobody, ex- 
cept Maria Galdez, that has any claim on me. You're a good 
boy; you've unlearned a lot of useless things here and tried to 
make me comfortable. Attention! This house is a good house, 
and I’ve spared no expense on it; but it needs a woman in it 
to complete it. How would you like to marry Maria and bring 
her here?” 
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Bernard was stunned. 

“Couldn't you see that I’ve been aiming at that all along ? 
Come, now; ride down to San Jacinto and take a look at my 
little twin. If she likes you, just talk to Padre David and bring 
her back the wife of the best fellow I know.” 

“ But if she shouldn’t like me?” 

“Faint heart. Faith, if | were your age I wouldn’t throw 
away the chance of marrying a pretty girl, pleasing a friend, and 
coming into a place like San Lorenzo Ranch.” 

Bernard’s color rose. The face of Marie Regnier would flit 
across his memory. 

‘* We must have a woman to look after matters here. J can’t 
marry—I’m too old for illusions; you ought to. Is it yes or 
no?” 

“Well, I'll go,” said Bernard reluctantly. ‘“ Remember, if 
she doesn’t like me I can’t help it.” 

Will Dempsey chuckled. “ Padre David will arrange it. 
Mexican girls are not so particular or so independent as your 
Americans of the North. She'll like you!” 

Bernard did not find this assurance at all consoling. At any 
rate, he would humor his kind friend’s caprice; so he mounted 
his mustang and started on a day’s ride to San Jacinto. 

“If she doesn’t like you!” cried old Will in stentorian tones, 
“bring home somebody else. I won’t have you here unless you 
marry a wife.” And he chuckled over and over again, mutter- 
ing against the absurdity of American sentimentalism in regard 
to marriage. 

Bernard’s ride was not-an enjoyable one. He had not 
thought about marriage ; it had occurred to him that, if he ever 


married, he would like to have a wife like Marie Regnier. But, . 


in his imagination, he had always sent Marie to a convent. 

What if this Miss Galdez should take a fancy to him? What? 
If? Why ?—the whole proceeding was ridiculous; and yet not 
so ridiculous after all, since marriages after this prosaic and 
practical manner were very common among the Spanish-speak- 
ing people around San Lorenzo. Well, he needn’t marry her, 
if he did not like her; and she couldn’t marry him in spite of 
himself. He felt like a fool, and turned back. What was the 
use of that? Will Dempsey would only laugh at his sentimen- 
talism. He went on, wondering whether Maria Galdez was at 
all like Marie Regnier or not. He considered Will's photograph 
of the fat little Galdez baby hideous; but ugly babies are pro- 
verbial for becoming pretty. 
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It was an unpleasant ride; and yet, when the oleanders in 
front of Padre David’s house met his eyes, he was mildly ex- 
pectant. He looked up and down the road before he dismount- 
ed, hoping to catch a glimpse of the young lady before she saw 
him. 

Three people were standing in the garden. One was Padre , 
David, gray-haired and bent, with soutane tucked up around 
him, reading his breviary. Bernard was anxious to attract his 
attention quietly. Singular as it may appear, he wanted to get 
permission to “brush up a little” before the Mexican beauty, 
who dwelt somewhere in San Jacinto, would see him. The other 
persons in the garden were a stout, light-haired man who had a 
spade, and a slim, dark youth who had a book. 

The stout man caught sight of Bernard and opened the gate. 

“T recognize you, monsieur,” he said in French. “ You are 
the friend of whose distinguished features M.. Dempsey has 
been kind enough to send usa porirait. I am Emile Regnier, 
sacristan of the church here.” 

Bernard bowed. The sacristan spoke to Padre David, who 
came forward with a kind smile to shake hands with Bernard. 

“And this young gentleman,” said the sacristan, with an- 
other elaborate bow, “is Sefior Maria José Galdez.” 

Bernard: opened his mouth. The slim young man smiled 
and held out his hand. 

“You can’t—he can’t—she can’t— 
“are you the twin?” 

“The only twin,” cut in the sacristan, with a bow. 

“Ts this Maria? I thought there was a lady—” 

“This is Maria, the ward of M. Dempsey,” interrupted the 
sacristan, looking a little puzzled. ‘ One will speak the English, 
if you prefer it. The only lady here is my sister; here she is!” 

And from the clump of camellias which shaded the door of 
the priest’s modest cottage came Marie Regnier, carrying Padre 
David's cup of foaming chocolate. She was brighter and pret- 
tier than ever. Her cheeks rivalled the oleander blossoms when 
she saw Bernard. 

“ Monsieur Bernard !”’ 

Then there followed more exclamations and explanations, but 
Bernard was prudently silent. Marie had something to tell 
Bernard of his mother. It was not much: she had seen his 
mother at Mass once or twice; but it was pleasant for Bernard 
to hear. 

Bernard was in no hurry to return to San Lorenzo Ranch. 


” 


stammered Bernard— 
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Padre David had many sermons on abstruse theological subjects 
to read to him, and the good priest, happy in having such an ap- 
preciative listener, said: 

“ Ah! amigo, you ought to have been a Levite; how fortu- 
nate would I have been with such an assistant! You ought to 
~have been a priest, my boy.” 


Bernard shook his head. 


“Tt is not God’s will, father. My 


father and mother—especially the dear old mother—longed with 
a holy and steadfast longing that I might serve the altar. It 
nearly broke my heart, and I am afraid it broke hers, when I 


found that I had no vocation. 
“You had proper direction; you prayed, you—” 
“Yes, yes,” interrupted Bernard. 


It was the saddest—” 


“My confessor knew me 


thoroughly, and I prayed with all my heart for light. But it 
was plain that I had no vocation for the highest, holiest, most 


difficult calling under heaven. 


Think what it is to be a priest! 


And yet, seeing how my mother had set her heart on giving me 


wholly to God, I was almost tempted to please her. 


It was the 


saddest day of my life when I told her it could not be!” Ber- 


nard’s eyes moistened, and he paused. 
beautiful her desire seemed to me. 


“O Father David! how 
You don’t know how she had 


worked for it half her life, how she had thought of it, prayed for 


it. 


a priest. 


happy! 
‘Padre David thought for a moment. 


and took a pinch of snuff. 
“ And now the little Marie Regnier is teaching you to make 


chocolate in the Mexican fashion! 


But it takes more than even a good mother’s will to make 
I would have given ten years of my life to make her 
You see how pure, how unselfish was her ambition.” 

Then he smiled slightly 


Ah! the poor old mother. 


But she will live again in her grandchildren and pray that one 
of them may be a priest.” 
Bernard reddened and asked Padre David to go on with his 


sermon—the one for Palm Sunday, which was short. 


Bernard Devir, on his return to San Lorenzo Ranch, present- 
ed a very amiable and charming person to old Will, to whom he 


said: 


“TI have brought back a wife, according to your instruc- 


tions.” 


Will Dempsey gradually permitted himself to be captivated 
by Marie; but for some time he denounced the Mexican fashion 


of calling “ boys by girls’ names.” 
forgive the twin for “ being a boy. 





He declared he would never 
Finally he relented. 
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The old couple talked many times, after the sharpest grief of 
Bernard’s leaving had been blunted, of the glory of that Com- 
mencement Day. Jack Dempsey visited them occasionally, and 
they were very proud of these visits. He was as jolly as ever, 
but there was a recollection about him as of an interior but sub- 
dued brightness. Again and again Mrs. Dempsey had said, with 
a sigh: 

“Wouldn’t his mother be the happy one if she could have 
lived to get his blessing after his first Mass!” 

One day she said to Jack: “I’m afraid the father and me 
were too anxious about Barney, and may be we worried him a 
bit. But indeed, Mr. Dempsey, it was only the will of God we 
wanted done, and it seemed as if he were running against it.” 

The bitterness of the disappointment seemed to be fading 
away. So soon as this mother began to feel that her son might 
be doing the will of God, although not having received the 
highest grace, she thanked God for his goodness. 

When the letter came from San Jacinto, asking the blessing 
of the father and mother on the marriage of their son, her lip 
trembled ; but she recovered herself. 

“ Sure,” she said, “it was right to wish the best for Bernard ; 
but, if he’s got the second-best, let’s be thankful. His wife’s a 
good Catholic, anyhow.” 

“ He says himself you were right,” said Jack Dempsey, who 
had brought the letter, “to wish that he should be given to God, 
and he regrets that he was not worthy of the grace of a vocation 
to the priesthood.” 

“Cheer up!” chimed in Mr. Dempsey, as he paused to scold 
the boy for leaving a bundle of brooms out in the rain. “ Cheer 
up, acushla! Matrimony’s a sacrament, and, if Barney has re- 
ceived it worthily, there may be a priest in the family yet!” 

Mrs. Devir smiled through her tears. 

“ And after Mr. Dempsey here is priested we'll take a trip 
down to see them.” 

“ Well, well, I will, dear,” she said; “ But Barney belongs to 
another. I could never think him to be the same boy.” 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF A MARTYR. 


FATHER ALEXANDER CROW AND HIS CONFLICT WITH THE EVIL 
SPIRIT IN YORK CASTLE IN THE YEAR 1586-7. 


[Scene—A cell in the castle large enough to hold two prison- 
ers—namely, Alexander Crow and a layman. They have only 
one bed and a single taper inthe room. The time is night.] 


Layman. 


Might I not watch with thee, 
By love enticed, 

With thee so soon to be 
Martyr of Christ ? 


Alexander. 


Leave me, brother ; time is ending: 
Life and time they set for me; 

This last night with Christ I’m spending, 
Praying, wrestling, lonely, free. 

Not like other nights this last one: 
Spirits call from far around, 

With strange murmurs hovering past one, 
Summoning me to battle-ground. 

Calm and fearless I'll betake me 
To still depths of secret prayer. 

Naught can force me, naught can make me 
False to Christ ; I’m with him there. 


[The layman has to lie down, and Alexander kneels down as 
far away from the bed as possible, while the light burns near him. 
He thus prays :] 


Lord of all joy and sorrow, 
Stretch out thy arms benign ; 

Full largess let me borrow 
From treasure-stores divine: 

I'll give thee all to-morrow, 

All that was ever mine! 
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Think for me while I’m dying 
Helpless as once thou wert ; 

I'll share thy crucifying 
Like thee, with love begirt, 

Though past all prayer, all sighing, 
Through press of deadliest hurt. 


Now, while my brain can tender 
Its service warm and keen, 
Take, Lord, the free surrender, 
Love's draught from chalice clean— 
Hidden yet strong Defender, 
On whom all victims lean! 


[Soon there rises up a hideous Apparition, the sight of which 
causes Alexander’s flesh to creep and his hair to stand on end. 
It begins a furious assault upon the servant of God, striving to 
hurry him into some act of despair. The spirit begins scof- ° 
fingly :] 

What if thy words should prove but vain, 
Poor fool, what say we then? 


Thy path lieth not through sunlit plain, 
Like that of favored men! 


[Alexander looks up horror-stricken and exclaims :] 


Whence comest thou, O loathsome form 
Born of some world of curse and storm ? 


Apparition. 


I’ve come to warn thee, come to teach. 
Rough is my mode: truth loves rough speech. 


Alexander. 


Thou hast no part with those who serve 
High Heaven with every breath and nerve ; 
Child of foul lies, who set thee on 

To tempt Christ’s servant? Fiend! begone! 


Apparition. 


Thou art no servant of heaven’s King, 

No more than murderer yet unshriven ; 
Fond wretch, with wild hopes dallying, 
Thou art no martyr marked for heaven! 
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Alexander. 


Thou liest, fiend! To-morrow’'s morn 
For Christ I die, for Christ I bleed ; 

For him long years of suff’ring borne 
Right tenderly my cause may plead. 





Apparition. 


I know heaven’s saints and martyrs well: 
They all wear signs that spirits feel ; 

When forms we meet where such signs dwell, 
Trembling and cringing, home we steal. 

In thee no faintest shade or trace 

Of such high sign hath room or place; 

The One whose Name I must not name 

Leaves thee as ours: he makes no claim. 


Alexander. 
What! claim me not, when for his sake 
Such heavy cross I’ve loved to take? 
For him each drop of blood, each breath, 
I’ve given in life, will give in death? 
Thou know’st not, fiend, love’s mysteries ; 
I’m mine no more—I’m his, all his! 


Apparition. 


Thou_thinkest, with ambitious mind, 
A martyr’s crown doth thee await? 
Another morn, and thou shalt find 
How changed thy dreams, how drear thy fate! 
They’ll drag thee to the place of doom, 
But not to die. In sullen gloom 
They’ll backward draw thee in thy chains 
Back to this prison grim with pains; 
They’ll bind thee fast in cell far down 
Where cold will rage and perils frown ; 
Black bread will just thy hunger mock 
To save thee from destruction’s shock ; 
There thou shalt waste, by all abhorred, 
Through lengths of years with sorrow stored ; 
Each hour shall wring from thee fresh dole, 
And madness seize thy damnéd soul. 
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Alexander. 


The more we suffer, the more near. 

With his deep love he casts out fear, 

And comes to take, while fierce flames roll, 
His victims when all cleansed and whole! 


Apparition. 


For saints and saved ones such may be; 
Thou art not thus—none watch o’er thee. 
Out of thy memory, lost man, blot 

All thoughts of saintship—saint thou’rt not! 
Deem’st thou thyself predestinate ? 

Oh! heed me: such is not thy state. 

The prince I serve, before his fall, 

Peered once into the Book of Life. 

The names there he remembereth all ; 

With sun-red gleams that book was rife: 
No vestige of thy name was there. 

Cease, then, to pray ; cease, then, to care: 
All striving with celestial powers 

Is breath but lost. Thy soul is ours. 

How canst thou with thy stern fate cope? 
I’ve brought thee knife, I’ve brought thee rope: 
Choose speedy death; ’twill be small gain 
To wade through periods of sheer pain. 


(Here he unrolls a long cord and brandishes a knife of keen 
edge. Alexander recoils, snuddering. Then the Apparition re- 
sumes :] 


Senseless to talk of grace with one 
Through core and marrow all undone; 
Heaven’s censers hold not thy poor prayers, 
To solace thee no angel dares ; 

Unmarked, unpitied pass thy sighs, 

Like blackened leaves beneath bleak skies ; 
Dark spirits in the dust down tread 

Each dawning virtue ere it spread. 

See, now, with thee I’m frank, I’m bold: 
With saints small converse could I hold. 
Long sorrows build up haunted cells ; 
What power fiend-influence thence expels ? 
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Alexander. 


Power of endurance, power to find 
Silent resignment to God’s mind. 


Apparition. 
But when each hour awakes fresh sense 
Of being abandoned as our spoil, 
When links of dire experience 
Press round thee with their dangerous coil, 
What then? Forsaken then by all, 
Own then thou’rt ours, our slave, our thrall! 


Alexander. 


Oh! say not “ours”; that word is pain 
That scorcheth heart and blighteth brain ! 


Apparition. 
I’ll say it once again: thou’rt ours! 


Alexander. 


Not yet, by heaven’s resplendent towers 
And Christ’s red Blood that poured in showers! 


Apparition. 
But not for thee. 


Alexander. 
Why not for me ? 


Apparition. 
Where of Heaven’s love is sign or proof? 
Are there bright threads in life’s dark woof! 


Alexander. 
Blasphemer, peace ! 


Apparition. 
I will not cease. 


Alexander. 
I’ll name the Name thou may’st not name; 
For one night more his love I’ll claim. 
Monster, go hence! Than bear thy sight 
I’ll shroud me in the gloom of night. 
Cease to wage war (I know thou'lt not repent) 
I scorn thy purpose, scorn thy vile intent! 
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Apparition. 


How! scorn me, when thy locks and brow are wet 
As with the heaviest drops of dread death-sweat ? 
I’ll make thee feel my withering yoke ; 

A dark, fresh power I’ll now invoke. 


(Alexander here rises to put out the light, and cries out in 
terror : | 
Come, darkness ; I'll extinguish thee, poor spark! 


Apparition. 
All vain; my eyes glare on thee in the dark ! 


(Alexander turns away from the lurid eyes of the spectre and 
finds his way, nearly in despair, to the further end of the room, 
where his fellow-prisoner lies, apparently asleep. <A few faint 
moonbeams shed a little light through the heavily-barred win- 
dow. In great excitement Alexander accosts the layman: ] 


Brother, awake from sleeping ; 
I am pained and alone. 
Drear vigil I am keeping ; 
My strength is from me flown. 
Wild waves and storms are urging 
My bark into the deep ; 
Billow on billow surging 
Hell’s revelry doth keep. 


[The layman springs from the bed, takes hold of Alexander’s 
hand, and tries to calm him. He says in the gentlest manner :] 


Sweet father, speak not thus 
In tones so drear and tremulous. 
Gird up thy loins, and courage take ; 
I’d watch three nights for thy dear sake. 
We'll weep at Mary’s feet, 
As wandering children wail ; 
Her hands, with gifts replete, 
Shine from beneath her veil. 
Sure of a safe retreat, 
We'll tell in tears our tale. 


[Then they both kneel down together in the moonlight in 
front of a little picture of Our Blessed Lady. They first pray 
VOL, XXX1X.—3I 
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in silence to God; then the layman says a few words to the Im. 
maculate Virgin, in order to give time to his exhausted friend to 
recover from his excitement in some degree :] 


Layman. 


O Virgin Mother! fairest, tenderest, 
Where could thy gentle heart or seek or find 

One more assailed, more suffering, more oppressed, 
Than here amidst these perils weird and blind ? 

Pluck the sharp thorns, sweet Lady, from his breast ; 
He is thy son, thine own, in love enshrined ! 


{Meanwhile, revived by the sympathy of his companion, 
Alexander recovers a good deal of his courage and fervor. He 
resolves upon a last effort and prays to Mary aloud in his turn. 


He says :] 


When first my young love saw thee 
In contemplation’s golden hour, 
A sacred instinct told me pain would draw thee 
With an unresting, mighty magnet power. 
If it could draw thee, then my heart were willing 
To bear this on and on until it break ; 
What though fiend’s voice, through nerve and fibre thrilling, 
Set my heart trembling, bid my flesh to quake! 
Say, is all lost? Hath Christ his face averted ? 
Shall I not die for him, as once I thought ? 
Am I foredoomed, abhorred, accursed, deserted ? 
Look at my chains, my tears—are all these naught ? 


[At this moment the scene changes: when Alexander lifts up 
his fettered hands to heaven two beautiful forms present them- 
selves before him for his consolation. The frightful Apparition 
has to disappear with all the shame and humiliation which be- 
long to him, and the Blessed Virgin addresses herself to Alexan- 
der in reply to his last words :] 


Not condemned, wot abhorred, xot lost, zot unloved, 
True hero in roughest of conflicts now proved ! 
Christ’s champion in battle-stained raiment confessed, 
O favored one, trusted, high-honored, caressed ! 
Thou shalt bear thy cross; ’twill be rough to the touch, 
But Christ guards his heroes, and counts thee as such. 
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We will not free thee nor loosen thy chains: 

That would not rejoice thee, for true love complains 

If it have not a gift that some sorrow hath dyed 

In the rich, purple hues that he wears as his pride. 
Thou shalt keep all thine hours of hardship unbroken, 
But reckon each pang as a jewelled love-token. 

Men may talk from the rising till setting of sun 

Of the graces of others: there are none, oh! none 
Flow so fresh and so sweet from Christ’s Sacred Heart 
As the martyrdom grace; and martyr thou art! 

Once more thy fiend-foe shall assail thee, but then 
Twill be easy to trample him back once again. 
Farewell for an hour, for a night-time of sorrow ; 

We shall meet when death crowns thee on glad to-morrow ; 
One night of thirst, and of chains, and of fever, 
And then rest and rapture and glory FOR EVER! 


A hush of peace is in the air, 
A sanctity of pain and prayer, 
And God's sweet influence kindling there. 
York Castle seems transformed, disguised 
In light, almost etherealized. 
Right through the ponderous bars 
That hide the ardent stars 
There steals athwart the prison gloom 
A fragrance faint of rare flower-bloom : 
One haif could think to one that night ‘twas granted 
To hear from Eden’s hills Christ’s Passion chanted. 
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“ONE swallow never makes a summer,” was the remark of 
a Southern gentleman, made to the writer after reading the 
sketch of Benjamin Banneker, the negro asstonomer, which ap. 
peared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for December, 1883. In this 
sketch of Phillis Wheatley appears a second swallow. Nei- 
ther do two swallows make a summer. But more are at hand. 
And as a multitude of those little birds betoken the near approach 
of that season in which Nature is most lavish of her gifts, so let 
us hope that a brighter day, indicative of a fairer show for the 
colored race, is about to dawn, when their capabilities and abili- 
ties will be acknowledged—let us not say as human, but far more 
generally. 

Phillis Wheatley was born in Africa, and, taken captive, was 
brought in a slave-ship to Boston in 1761, being a child of tender 
years. The length of the passage and the rough usage quite 
weakened her; and as she stood for sale, a little, helpless child, in 
the public market, with no other clothing upon her than a piece 
of dirty, ragged carpet tied around her waist, and so weak that 
she could scarcely keep her feet, there seemed little chance of 
any kind of purchaser. Fortunately the wife of a rich citizen 
named Wheatley was in want of a slave, whom she hoped to 
train up as a body-servant. Mrs. Wheatley had several slaves, 
who, however, were much enfeebled with age; and so a younger 
was needed, who could be handy in the many little services ex- 
acted by ladies of means. The sickly look of the child, as she 
stood among her more robust companions, nearly ruined her 
chances of being purchased. Mrs. Wheatley hesitated to take 
her, not being anxious to increase her home burdens with a new 
one in the person of a delicate slave-girl. Something, however, 
in the expression of the dark countenance, so gentle and so mod- 
est, won her heart, naturally very kind, to the little one, who 
was finally bought in preference to many others far stronger. 

The little child was taken by her mistress into her chaise, 
brought to her future home, there put into the bath and cleansed, 
and then dressed out in clean clothes, the first, doubtless, of her 
life. These kindnesses were but the forerunners of countless 
others. In an unknown tongue the child spoke, but mixed up 
with it were a few words of broken English, picked up, probably, 
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on the slave-ship. By signs and gestures she at first made her- 
self understood, but very soon she was able to express herself in 
English. Whence she received the name of Phillis is unknown; 
such, however, is the name by which the Wheatleys always 
called her. 

When Phillis was able to converse her kind mistress, with 
all her family, was very anxious to learn from the little slave 
what she could tell of her own dark continent. Whether it was 
from her tender years—for she was only seven or eight when 
bought—or because of her hardships and the terror of her be- 
wildered mind, is unknown, but she remembered nothing about 
Africa, except that she used to see her mother every morning 
pour out water before the rising sun. In a poem addressed to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, the English Secretary of State for North 
America, Phillis thus in after-years speaks of her capture: 





“T, young in life, by seeming cruel fate 
Was snatched from Afric’s fancied happy seat : 
What pangs excruciating must molest, 
What sorrows labor in my parents’ breast! 
Steeled was that soul, and by no misery moved, 
That from a father seized his babe beloved: 
Such, such my case.” 


Phillis’ first attempt at poetry was probably made in a 
spirit of gratitude at securing through her forced exile the 
knowledge, imperfect as it was, of God and the Saviour whom 
he sent. The poem, written when she was about fifteen, thus 
runs: 

“ON BEING BROUGHT FROM AFRICA TO AMERICA. 
’Twas mercy brought me from my pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand 
That there’s a God, that there’s a Saviour too: 
Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful eye: 

‘ Their color is a diabolic dye.’ 
Remember, Christians, negroes black as Cain 
May be refined and join th’ angelic train.” 


After being a little more than a year in her new home Phillis 
gave proofs of wonderful improvement. Evidently she pos- 
sessed uncommon intelligence, coupled with which was a great 
desire of learning. She had so far mastered English that she was 
able to speak correctly, and, characteristically adds her puritan- 
ic biographer, “ to read fluently inany part of the Bible.” She 
was often found trying to form letters with charcoal on fences 
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and walls. This thirst for knowledge was not peculiar to Phillis: 
it is in many of her race. The writer has been told how, in the 
years before the war, colored boys and girls, anxious to taste of 
the sweets of knowledge, would steal out in the dead of night 
with their books, few in number and sadly soiled from use, hid 
under their garments next the skin. These secreted gems of 
lore were thus concealed so that; if their possessors were stop- 
ped and not too carefully examined, they, liable in any case to 
punishment for being out of the quarters at forbidden hours, 
would escape the more dreadful punishment inflicted on such 
as were caught with books about them. Speaking of his people's 
thirst for knowledge, the historian of the negro race says: “The 
work of education [after the late war] for the negro at the South 
had to begin at the bottom. There were no schools at all for 
these people ; and hence the work began with the alphabet. All 
the way from six to sixty the pupils ranged in age, and even 
some who had given slavery a century of their existence, crowd- 
ed the schools established for their race.” To those who have 
given any thought or study to the matter it is clear as the noon- 
day sun that an eagerness for knowledge and a fondness of 
books are strong among our colored brethren.* 

The daughter of Mrs. Wheatley, seeing Phillis so eager to 
learn, undertook to teach her how to read and write—an offer 
which the poor slave only too gladly accepted. The young lady’s 
task was an easy one, for her pupil learned with astonishing 
quickness. Her progress in knowledge was only equalled by 
her ever-amiable disposition. Ina short while all the members 
of the family became so much attached to her that, by a common 
understanding, everything was done to facilitate her studies and 
enrich her powers. She was exempted from rough household 
work and employed only in light and easy services. Her mis- 
tress, whose as well as her daughter’s constant companion she was, 
affectionately called her “ My Phillis,” and seemingly was as fond 
of her and as proud of her attainments as if she were her own 
child. She even allowed the young slave fire and light in her 
little apartment, that she might the better prosecute her studies. 

* Generally the bent is in a worldly direction ; and where the so-called philosophical and 
theological sciences are taken up they are but a tissue of errors. And it is to be regretted that 
nowhere among us can we offer to these parching lips the true fountain of wisdom. Really 
wonderful are the shifts cclored youths of both sexes resort to in order to drink deeply of the 
Pierian spring : going, for instance, during the summer to various popular resorts, there to 
gather enough by hard work and still harder saving to support themselvesat some school or other 
during the autumn and winter. Their colleges, too, give them every facility, often reducing 
the pension, and at times receiving some without means, who oblige themselves to pay as soon as 
possible, 
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In so rugged aclimate as Boston must have been one hundred and 
odd years ago, fire, one would fancy, should have been a neces- 
sity. It seems it was not, however, as this is noted as an extra- 
ordinary favor, and even quite a luxury, granted to the slave-girl, 
who, a native of the tropics, must have keenly felt the cold. In 
language more forcible than any coming from the most gifted 
pen does this little kindness tell of the severity of the slave's 
sufferings. Phillis received many books, as presents or as loans, 
from friends of the Wheatleys. Her stock of knowledge was 
continually increasing. She began to excel in geography, his- 
tory, and English poetry, of which last she was particularly fond. 
After a while she was found trying to master the Latin language, 
which she so far accomplished as to be able to read and under- 
stand it. Her knowledge of the classics was seen in some of her 
poems—for instance, the first in her published poems, and ad- 
dressed to Mezcenas, evidently imitating Horace in this respect. 
From it are the following lines: 


“Great Maro’s strain in heavenly numbers flows, 
The Nine inspire, and all the bosom glows. 
Oh! could I rival thine and Virgil’s page, 
Or claim the Muses with the Mantuan sage, 
Soon the same beauties should my mind adorn, 
And the same ardors in my soul should burn; 
Then should my song in bolder notes arise, 
And all my numbers pleasingly surprise. 
But here I sit and mourn a grov’ling mind 


That fain would mount and ride upon the wind. 
e 


a 


Not you, my friend, these plaintive strains become— 
Not you, whose bosom is the Muses’ home ; 

When they from towering Helicon retire 

They fan in you the bright, immortal fire. 

But I, less happy, cannot raise the song: 

The falt’ring music dies upon my tongue. 


The happier Terence all the Choir inspired, 
His soul replenished, and his bosom fired. 
But say, ye Muses, why this partial grace 
To one alone of Afric’s sable race?” 


At the name of TZerence Phillis has this foot-note: “He was 
an African by birth.” Proud the poor girl was to claim as her 
countryman the immortal comedian of imperial Rome. “ Ter- 
entio non similem dices quempiam.” For Terence, “‘ genere Afer, 
civis Carthaginiensis,” was one of the captive slaves of Scipio 
Africanus, though afterwards his boon companion. 
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Fortunate was it for Phillis and her race, since her life and 
works cannot but be a strong plea for them, that Massachusetts 
neither in her days, nor, indeed, in any subsequent time, forbade 
teaching the colored how to read and write. In fact, the study 
of the many statutes of the various States, both in the North 
and the South, regarding the teaching of the negroes, would be 
a wide and interesting field, calculated to repay the labor therein 
spent by at least awakening a warmer interest in this neglected 
people. Our heroine, however, proved herself worthy of know- 
ledge, not simply by her mastery of its various branches, but 
particularly in the noble sentiments which kept pace in her 
heart with her advance in books. The following stanzas, taken 
from a poem entitled ‘On Virtue,” give evidence of an aspira- 
tion which many think above her despised race, too grovelling, 
as they fancy, for anything higher than the brute: 





“O thou, bright jewel! in my aim I strive 
To comprehend thee. Thine own words declare, 
Wisdom is higher than a fool can reach, 
I cease to wonder, and no more attempt 
Thine height t’ explore, or fathom thy profound. 
But, O my soul! sink not into despair : 
Virtue is near thee, and with gentle hand 
Would now embrace thee, hovers o’er thine head. 
Fain would the heav’n-born soul with her converse ; 
Then seek, then court her for her promised bliss.” 


Phillis naturally was of a religious turn of mind; in fact, all 
her poems breathe a spirit of piety, and we must deeply regret 
that the church, the mother and mistress of all that is noble 
and lofty, was astranger to her. Following in the footsteps of 
her owners, at sixteen she became a member of the congregation 
worshipping in the Old South Meeting-House. ‘“ This was an 
exception to the rule that slaves were not baptized into the 
church,” remarks the historian of the negroes. The unctuous 
Puritans must have believed the slaves had no souls or else were 
not included among the Saviour’s redeemed. The following 
lines from her poem “On the Death of Rev. Dr. Sewall, 1769,” 
will give some notion of the piety of Phillis, who was then in her 
sixteenth year: 

“Lo! here a man, redeemed by Jesus’ blood ; 
A sinner once, but now a saint with God. 
Behold, ye rich, ye poor, ye fools, ye wise, 
Nor let his monument your heart surprise ; 
’Twill tell you what this holy man has done, 
Which gives him brighter lustre than the sun. 
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Listen, ye happy, from your seats above :} 

I speak sincerely, while I speak and love. 

He sought the paths of piety and truth, 

By these. made happy from his early youth. 

In blooming years that grace he felt 

Which rescues sinners from the chains of guilt. 
Mourn him, ye indigent, whom he has fed, 

And henceforth seek, like him, the living bread— 
Ev’n Christ, the bread descending from above— 
And ask an int’rest in his saving love. 

Mourn him, ye youth, to whom he oft has told 
God’s gracious wonders from the times of old. 
I, too, have cause this mighty loss to mourn, 
For he, my monitor, will not return. 

Oh! when shall we to his blest state arrive ? 
When the same graces in our bosoms thrive ?” 


As in her mistress’ house, so in the meeting-house and among 
the congregation, Phillis’ character and deportment soon at- 
tracted notice, and she shortly became a great favorite. At home 
her poems were brought out and read to the visitors, among 
whom were the clergymen and such literary lights as Boston 
in those early days could boast of. When out visiting in the 
houses of the better classes, where she was a welcome guest, 
she was: always lionized; as her biographer states, “they liked 
to show her off as a wonder.” And truly she was a won- 
der !—black as ebony, of slender build, delicate constitution, and 
thoughtful mien, herself a slave and the offspring of a race hated 
and despised as much in those days as in our own! Most young 
girls, and of the favored race at that, would have had their 
heads completely turned by so much attention. Retirement and 
modesty, however, seemed the handmaids of Phillis, who ever 
retained the guileless and simple way that had won Mrs. Wheat- 
ley on seeing the tender child in the market, so evidently out of 
place among her wretched companions. Among them she was, 
but not of them, save in her skin’s color, called by an author, 
whom the girl herself quoted, “a diabolic dye.” 

Sometimes when Phillis was visiting “she was invited,” runs 
her biography, “to sit at table with the other guests; but she 
always modestly declined, and requested that a plate might be 
placed for her on a side-table. Being well aware of the com. 
mon prejudice against her complexion, she feared that some one 
might be offended by her company at meals. By pursuing this 
course she manifested a natural politeness which proved her to 
be more truly refined than any person could be who objected to 
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sit beside ber on account of her color.” The same is related of 
Benjamin Banneker, the negro astronomer, while engaged with 
the commissioners and surveyors in laying out Washington, 
The colored race, indeed, are generally retiring and civil, partly, 
no doubt, an effect of their long servitude, and partly because 
civility is natural to them. For Banneker was no slave, nor did 
Phillis ever have to feel her thraldom. In speaking of colored 
people of settled age travellers almost always agree in recogniz- 
ing their tractable temperament. A choice foundation that to 
build upon in securing new children for the divine Master, whose 
chief task required of us is, ‘‘ Learn of me, because I am meek 
and humble of heart.” 

In Phillis’ story we are now about the year 1772. At that 
time throughout Massachusetts a formidable opposition was 
growing against slavery of every kind—against, in the first place, 
the English yoke, and, in the next, against that in which man 
held his fellows as chatte/s.5 The Provincial Legislature under 
both governors, Hutchinson and Gage, passed various ordi- 
nances against slavery, which both refused to sign on the ground 
of not being authorized by Parliament, and because their in- 
structions forbade them “assenting to any laws of a new and 
unusual nature.” The slaves themselves, being the most inte- 
rested, did not stick at plotting together for liberty. It is evi- 
dent from the following extract from a letter of Mrs. John 
Adams to her husband, the great patriot, dated at the Boston 
Garrison, September 2, 1774: 





“There has been in town a conspiracy of negroes. At present it is 
kept pretty private, and was discovered by one, who endeavored to dis- 
suade them from it. He, being threatened with his life, applied to Justice 
Quincy for protection. They conducted in this way: got an Irishman to 
draw up a petition to the governor (Gage), telling him they would fight 
for him, provided he would arm them and engage to liberate them if he 
conquered. And it is said that he attended so much to it as to consult 
Percy upon it, and one Lieutenant Small has been very busy and active. 
There is but little said, and what steps they will take in consequence of it 
I know not. J wish most sincerely there was not a slave in this province ; 
it always appeared a most iniquitous scheme to me to fight ourselves for 
what we are daily robbing and plundering from those who have as good a 
right to freedom as we have. You know my mind upon this subject.” * 


The conspiracy, as was to be expected, failed. Before this 
the slaves had struck another and a stronger blow for that free- 
dom which every man loves—not a blow men of brute instincts 


* Letters of Mrs. Adams, quoted in History of the Negro Race, i. p. 227. 
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would have thought of, nor, again, one always adopted by men 
when under unjust treatment. They brought their cause into 
the courts and partly won. The slaves of Greece and Rome 
petitioned for the amelioration of their yoke, but they were 
honorable slaves—captives of war; the negro was not such, and 
hence his stand was nobler. In his diary under the date Wed- 
nesday, November 5, 1766, John Adams has the following : 





“5, Wednesday—Attended court; heard the trial of an action of tres- 
pass brought by a mulatto woman for damages for restraining her of her 
liberty. This is called suing for liberty—the first action that I ever knew 
of the sort, though I have heard there have been many.” * 


The case was that of Jenny Slew zs. John Whipple, Jr. Jenny 
lost in the lower court, but on an appeal she won in the higher, 
receiving as damages £4 with costs taxed at £9 gs. 6d. Later on 
John Adams himself had a slave as client in one of these “ free- 
dom cases,” but lost in both courts; so these suits went on, at 
times being decided in favor of the slaves, often against them, 
and frequently they were settled by compromise. On the side 
of the slaves the chief argument was that, by the laws of En- 
gland, no man could be deprived of his liberty but by the judg- 
ment of his peers, and that the royal charter expressly declared 
that all born or residing in the province were as free as the 
king’s subjects. The masters, in their turn, argued that slavery 
was recognized by the laws of the province and that slaves were 
bought and sold in open market. In cases of troublesome and 
also decrepit slaves the masters let the cases go almost by de- 
fault, thus ridding themselves of annoyance in regard to the 
unruly and of the burden of supporting the others in old age. 
Amid the discontent and suspicion of both slave and master it 
is a surprise to read of Phillis’ position in society. She certainly 
must have carried with her many claims in her favor to be able to 
move as she did, considering how disagreeable her fellow-slaves 
were making things for the masters. The girl was not destined 
to long enjoy her social pleasures. Boston now has a very try- 
ing climate, and in her days it must have been much worse. It 
told severely on Phillis, who was naturally delicate, and when 
nineteen years of age her health became so shattered that the 
physicians advised the Wheatleys to give her a sea-voyage. 
The young heir of the family was about going to England, and, 
at his mother’s request, took Phillis along. Before her depar- 
ture her master emancipated her, thus gracefully putting a finish- 


* Adams’ Works, quoted as above, i. p. 228. 
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ing stroke to the generous treatment of years. To part with her 
mistress was a great blow to the affectionate girl, who in the 
following poem thus expresses her feelings. Its stanzas are ot 
unequal merit, but we venture to give the entire attempt: 


A FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 
TO MRS. S. W. [Susannah Wheatley]. 


Adieu, New England’s smiling meads ; 
Adieu, the flow’ry plain: 

I leave thine op’ning charms, O Spring! 
And tempt the warring main. 


In vain for me the flow’rets rise 
And boast their gaudy pride, 

While here beneath the Northern skies 
I mourn for health denied. 


Celestial maid of rosy hue, 
Oh! let me feel thy reign ; 

I languish till thy face I view, 
Thy vanished joys regain. 


Susannah mourns, nor can I bear 
To see the crystal shower, 

Or mark the tender, falling tear 
At sad departure’s hour; 


Not unregarding can I see 
Her soul with grief oppressed ; 
But let no sighs, no groans for me 
Steal from her pensive breast. 


In vain the feathered warblers sing ; 
In vain the garden blooms, 

And on the bosom of the Spring 
Breathes out her sweet perfumes, 


While for Britannia’s distant shore 
We sweep the liquid plain, 

And with astonished eyes explore 
The wide-extended main. 


Lo! Health appears. Celestial dame! 
Complacent and serene, 

With Hebe’s mantle o’er her frame, 
With soul-delighting mien. 


To mark the vale where London lies, 
With misty vapors crowned, 

Which cloud Aurora’s thousand dyes 

And veil her charms around, 
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In England Phillis received marked attention—far greater 
than she had experienced at home. An utter stranger she was 
not, for when in Boston “her correspondence was sought, and 
it extended to persons of distinction even in England, among 
whom may be named the Countess of Huntingdon, Whitefield, 
and the Earl of Dartmouth.” * Amidst her honors Phillis was 
ever the same simple-hearted girl. A relative of Mrs. Wheatley 
wrote to that lady: “ Not all the attention Phillis received, nor 
all the honors that were heaped upon her, had the slightest influ- 
ence upon her temper and deportment.” 

In 1773, shortly after her arrival, Phillis, urged on by her 
many admirers, published her poems. This is the only com- 
plete edition of her writings, a few of them having previously 
appeared in Boston in pamphlets. This edition is a small vol- 
ume of one hundred and twenty-four pages, containing thirty- 
seven poems, together with a rhyming charade by some person, 
answered in rhyme by our poetess. The frontispiece is a wood- 
engraving of Phillis, who is seated on the old-fashioned high- 
back chair at an oval table. Before her are a book, an inkstand, 
While in her right hand she holds a quill, her left, 
resting on the table, supports her chin. She is evidently in a 
thoughtful mood. Upon her head is a cap like that worn 
by nurses nowadays; from underneath its frill border the 
woolly hair of her race peeps out. Every lineament of the full- 



































Why, Phoebus, moves thy car so slow ? 
So slow thy rising ray ? 

Give us this famous town to view, 
Thou glorious king of day ! 


For thee, Britannia, I resign 
New England’s smiling fields ; 

To view again her charms divine 
What joy the prospect yields ! 


But thou, Temptation! hence away 
With all thy fatal train, 

Nor once seduce my soul away 
By thine enchanting strain. 


Thrice happy they whose heav’nly shield 
Secures their souls from harms, 

And fell Temptation on the field 
Of all its power disarms! 





* Sparks’ Writings of Washington, iii. p. 298, note. 
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blooded negro is seen in her countenance, which withal has a 
gentle and modest look, while the whole appearance is of a wo. 
man of very slender build. Inscribed on the oval border of the 
picture are the words “ Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. 
John Wheatley, of Boston.” Underneath is the publisher's at- 
testation required by Act of Parliament. The title-page reads 
thus: “Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral. By Phillis 
Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. John Wheatley, of Boston in 
New England. London: Printed for A. Bell, Aldgate, and sold 
by Cox and Berry, King Street, Boston. 1773.’ The poems 
were dedicated to the Countess of Huntingdon. The following 
is the preface: 


“The following poems were written originally for the amusement of 
the author, as they were the products of her leisure moments. She had no 
intention ever to have published them; nor would they now have made 
their appearance but at the importunity of many of her best and most gen- 
erous friends, to whom she considers herself as under the greatest obliga- 
tions. As her attempts in poetry are now sent into the world, it is hoped 
the critic will not severely censure their defects; and we presume they 
have too much merit to be cast aside with contempt as worthless and tri- 
fling effusions. As to the disadvantages she has labored under with regard 
to learning, nothing needs to be offered, as her master’s letter [a summary 
of her life] will sufficiently show the difficulties in this respect she had to 
encounter. With all their imperfections the poems are now humbly sub- 
mitted to the perusal of the public.” 


In the course of this sketch are given enough extracts to en- 
able the reader to form a fair estimate of the girl’s powers. 
Two further selections are here added. The first is from a poem 
addressed to a lady on the death of three relations : 


“ We trace the pow’r of death from tomb to tomb, 
And his are all the ages yet to come. 
’Tis his to call the planets from on high, 
To blacken Phoebus, and desolate the sky ; 
His, too, when all in his dark realms are hurled, 
From its firm base to shake the solid world; 
His fatal sceptre rules the spacious whole, 
And trembling nature rocks from pole to pole.” 


A-friend, no mean votary of the Muses himself, especially in 
lyrics and sonnets, to whom were sent Phillis’ poems, thus 
writes: “ It seems to me that ‘The Hymn to the Evening’ is one 
of the best things in the book. She is less artificial here than else- 
where. Towards the end of this poem she reminds me somewhat 
of Newman.” 
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HYMN TO THE EVENING, 


Soon as the sun forsook the eastern main 

The pealing thunder shook the heav’nly plain ; 
Majestic grandeur! From the zephyr’s wing 
Exhales the incense of the blooming spring. 

Soft purl the streams, the birds renew their notes, 
And through the air their mingled music floats. 


Through all the heav’ns what beauteous dyes are spread! 
But the west glories in the deepest red: 

So may our breasts with ev’ry virtue glow, 

The living temples of our God below! 


Filled with the praise of Him who gives the light, 
And draws the sable curtains of the night, 

Let placid slumbers soothe each weary mind, 

At morn to wake more heav’nly, more refined; 
So shall the labors of the day begin 

More pure, more guarded from the snares of sin. 


Night's leaden sceptre seals my drowsy eyes: 
Then cease, my song, till fair Aurora rise. 


The reader will be astonished, no doubt, that a slave-girl 
should write so many poems from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
year of her age—a time of life when most girls are given to all 
giddiness. The lofty sentiments of her mind are still more won- 
derful when Phillis’ race is remembered. The wandering child 
of the worst-treated among men, she seems in some measure to 
have tasted of those lights which the God of nature bestows, 
thus realizing, though never so faintly, the prophecy, “ Before 
him the Ethiopians shall bow down.” There was a like aston- 
ishment in London in her own days. It was mooted about that 
no slave-girl could do what Phillis did. It was simply impos- 
sible. So strong were the suspicions afloat that the publisher 
felt constrained to get a solemn declaration in defence of the 
girl's claims to be the author. We give it entire with the sig- 
natures, among which are some names familiar in American 
history : 


4 “TO THE PUBLIC. 


“As it has been repeatedly suggested to the publisher, by persons who 
have seen the manuscript, that numbers would be ready to suspect they 
were not really the writings of Phillis, he has procured the following at- 
testation from the most respectable characters in Boston, that none might 
have the least ground for disputing their original : 

“«We, whose names are underwritten, do assure the world that the 
poems specified in the following page [manuscript] were, as we verily be- 
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lieve, written by Phillis,a young negro girl, who was but a few years 
since brought, an uncultivated barbavian, from Africa, and has ever since 
been, and now is, under the disadvantage of serving as a slave in a family 
in this town. She has been examined by some of the best judges, and is 
thought qualified to write them. 


“« His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Governor. 
“« The Hon. Andrew Oliver, Lieutenant-Governor. 
“« The Hon, Thomas Hubbard. Zhe Rev. Charles Chauncy, D.D. 


“* The Hon. John Erving. The Rev. Mather Byles, D.D. 

“« The Hon. James Pitts. The Rev. Ed. Pemberton, D.D. 
“* The Hon, Harrison Gray. The Rev. Andrew Elliot, D.D. 
“« The Hon. James Bowdoin. The Rev. Samuel Cooper, D.D. 
“«John Hancock, £sg. The Rev. Mr. Samuel Mather. 
“*« Joseph Green, £sg. The Rev. Mr. John Moorhead. 
“«Richard Carey, £sg. Mr. John Wheatley, her master.” 


While Phillis was being honored in England her mistress, 
partly from grief at her absence, was taken seriously sick. A 
copy of the engraving which adorned the frontispiece of her 
poems had been sent to Mrs. Wheatley, who had it hung up so 
that she could always see it from her sick-bed. The sight of her 
favorite, even in miniature, consoled the patient, who on one oc- 
casion, pointing it out to a visiting relative, exclaimed : “ Look at 
my Phillis! Does she not seem as if she would speak to me?” 
As her health was surely failing and her strength wasting away, 
she sent a most loving message to her dear servant to come to 
her as soon as possible. In a spirit of gratitude, claimed as un- 
known to her race, Phillis left the freedom and honor she was 
enjoying in England, returning in all haste to her sick mistress. 
It seems she arrived merely to pay the last offices to her beloved 
lady, who died very shortly after her arrival. Mrs. Wheatley’s 
death was the first draught of the cup of sorrow for Phillis. Till 
the end of her young life this cup never left her. Mr. Wheatley 
died soon after, and then the daughter, Phillis’ kind instructor 
and more than companion. The son, marrying abroad, settled in 
England. Phillis, alone now, remained for a short while with a 
relative of the Wheatleys, but finally, hiring a room, lived by 
herself. 

The Revolutionary War was now going on. Lexington and 
Bunker Hill had been fought, and Washington with his army 
was besieging Boston, where the British were cooped up. Dur- 
ing the siege, in October, 1775, Phillis sent a poem to Washing- 
ton—a bold stroke for a negro girl of twenty-two living within 
the enemy’s lines. There is nothing wonderful, however, in her 
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love of freedom. Every slave loves it. And she, after describ- 
ing her own forced captivity, thus writes : 


“ Such, such my case. And can I then but pray 
Others may never feel tyrannic sway ?” 


Her poem to Washington is lost beyond recovery. Sparks thus 
writes : 


“T have not been able to find among Washington’s papers the letter 
and poem addressed to him. They have doubtless been lost. From the 
circumstance of her invoking the Muse in his praise, and from the tenor of 
some of her printed pieces, particularly one addressed to King George 
seven years before, in which she compliments him on the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, it may be inferred that she was a Whig in politics, after the 
American way of thinking ; and it might be curious to see in what manner 
she would eulogize liberty and the rights of man, while herself, nominally 
at least, in bondage.” * 


In‘a letter to General Joseph Reed, dated from Cambridge, 
February 10, 1776, Washington alludes to the poetess thus: 


“T recollect nothing else worth giving you the trouble of, unless you 
can be amused by reading a letter and poem addressed to me by Miss 
Phillis Wheatley. In searching over a parcel of papers the other day, in 
order to destroy such as were useless, I brought it to light again. At first, 
with a view of doing justice to her poetical genius, I had a great mind to 
publish the poem; but not knowing whether it might not be considered 
rather as a mark of my own vanity than as a compliment to her, I laid it 
aside till I came across it again in the manner just mentioned.” f 


From the silence in regard to Phillis’ color and station in life 
it would seem she was known to Reed. Speaking to a warm 
personal friend, Washington gives probably his true opinion of 
our heroine’s efforts; eighteen days later he thus writes to 
herself : 


“ CAMBRIDGE, 28th February, 1776. 

“Miss PHILLIS: Your favor of the 26th of October did not reach my 
hands till the middle of December. Time enough, you will say, to have 
given an answer ere this. Granted. But a variety of important. occur- 
rences, continually interposing to distract the mind and withdraw the at- 
tention, I hope will apologize for the delay, and plead my excuse for the 
seeming but not real neglect. I thank you most sincerely for your polite 
notice of me in the elegant lines you enclosed; and however undeserving 
I may be of such encomium and panegyric, the style and manner exhibit a 
striking proof of your poetical talents; in honor of which, and as a tribute 
justly due to you, I would have published your poem had I not been appre- 
hensive that, while I only meant to give the world this new instance of 


* Sparks’ Writings of Washington, iii, 229, note, Boston, 1834. t Ibid. iii, p. 288, 
VOL, XXXIX,—}32 
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your genius, I might have incurred the imputation of vanity. This, and 
nothing else, determined me not to give it place in the public prints. If 
you should ever come to Carfibridge or near headquarters, I shall. be 
happy to see a person so favored by the Muses, and to whom Nature has 
been so liberal and beneficent in her dispensations. 
“JT am, with great respect, 
“ Your obedient, humble servant, 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON,” * 


Phillis’ early friends were now dead or scattered abroad, and 
she was alone in the world. She was consequently easily led to 
accept the hand of a colored man named John Peters, who is 
thus described: ‘‘He kept a grocery in Court Street, and was 
a man of handsome person. He wore a wig, carried a cane, 
and quite acted out the gentleman. And though he was a man 
of talents and information, writing with fluency and propriety, 
and at one period reading law, he proved utterly unworthy of 
Phillis.” The man was so much disliked, because of his bad 
treatment of her, that the neighbors would never call her by his 
name. She was always known as Phillis Wheatley. Whether 
she was the mother of one child or more is uncertain, but it is 
certain that her offspring, one or many, died before herself. In 
addition to her other sorrows poverty came upon her, for during 
the trying days of the Revolution there was much want, which in 
her case was heightened by her husband’s incapacity for busi- 
ness. Some descendants of her lamented mistress’ family, learn- 
ing of her distress, sought her out, but it was only to sooth 
the last days of the dying woman in making more cheerful her 
cold, comfortless room, not so much by the blazing fire as by 
their presence, which spoke to her of bygone days, of her happy 
childhood. In 1780.0r 1784she died, being in her twenty-seventh 
or her thirty-first year. Let Sparks, the great biographer of 
Washington, end this sketch of a highly-gifted slave-girl: ‘In 
whatever order of merit they (her poems) may be ranked, it can- 
not be doubted that they exhibit the most favorable evidence on 
record of the capacity of the African intellect for improvement. 
The classical allusions are numerous and imply a wide compass 
of reading, a correct judgment, good taste, and a tenacious 
memory. Her deportment is represented to have been gentle 
and unpretending, her temper amiable, her feelings refined, and 
her religious impressions strong and constant.” + 


* Sparks’ Writings of Washington, iii. 297. + Ibid. iii. p. 298, note, 
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THE AGOTAC OF THE PYRENEAN PROVINCES. 


AMONG the various peculiarities attaching to the Basque 
country and the neighborhood of the French and Spanish Pyre- 
nees, there is one which has, from time to time, greatly excited 
the interest and attention of thoughtful men—namely, the exist- 
ence throughout those provinces of a race of outcasts, who 
have been for many centuries under the ban of the populations 
among which they dwell, and in regard to whom the deeply- 
rooted prejudice of ages is even now not wholly removed. 

This race and its offshoots * are known as Agoths, or Ago- 
tac, Cagots, Crestiads, Cascarottes, or Cast-Agoths,+ Capots, 
Caffos, and sometimes Gahets. Their origin, problematical 
even in the middle ages, and becoming more hopelessly ob- 
scure with every passing century, has been the subject of in- 
numerable conjectures more or less probable or imaginative. 
This, at least, is certain: that these beings, stamped with some 
mysterious seal of malediction, were everywhere repulsed and 
kept apart from their fellow-men, as if they were lepers or 
stricken with the plague. And yet they were neither the one 
nor the other. They have, it istrue, been confounded by some 
writers with lepers, as also with gt¢anas, or gipsies, with cretins 
and goitreux ; nevertheless the Agotac, or Crestiads, are totally 
distinct from any of these classes of persons. They did not lead 
a nomadic life, but dwelt in fixed abodes, were Catholics, like-the 
people amongst whom—or rather, it should be said, apart from 
whom—they lived, and they earned their living honestly by prac- 
tising useful trades. They are, as a general rule, tall, well made, 
and of fair complexion. M. Francisque Michel,t after visiting 
every commune of the Basque provinces and the Baztan, wrote: 
“The only annoyance I experienced in my researches arose 
from the fact of my being mistaken for an Agota by the people 


* Other offshoots are those of the Kakous, or Caqueux, of Brittany, the Marrons of Auvergne, 
the Caliberts of Aunis and La Rochelle, the Chuetas and Vaqueros of the Baztan, and in Poitou 
the Nioleurs, Cailluands, Cabaniers, ete, 

tM. Guilbeau, of St. Jean de Luz, insists that the Agotac are a different type from the 
Cast-Agotac, or Cascarottes, who are apparently a branch rather of the Gituac, or Gitanos, 
The Cagots are usually taller than the rest of the population, and their children not unfre- 
quently remarkable for their freshness and beauty. 

t The indefatigable author of the Héstocre des Races Maudites de la France et del’ Espagne ; 
Paris, Franck, 1847—the most complete and trustworthy work that exists upon this subject. 
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of the country, on account of my blue eyes and brown hair; 
moreover, they could not comprehend my interest and inquiries 
in regard to the Agote race, unless on the ground of relation. 
ship. It would have been much worse for me had I sought in. 
formation from the Agotac themselves, any stranger who con. 
verses with these unfortunates being still regarded with great 
suspicion.” 

Formerly, in some localities at least, they were never spoken 
of or to by any distinctive personal name, their neighbors pre- 
tending to ignore that they had any, and qualifying all alike by 
the humiliating title of crestiad or cagot. These neighbors of 
“pure race” called themselves Pelutac, or Perlutac—a Basque 
word, meaning those who have a right to wear long hair; the 
Agotac, on the contrary, being compelled to cut theirs short. 

The settlements of the Cagots were little better than collec. 
tions of hovels, and always at’ a distance from the towns and 
villages. These they were only allowed to enter under various 
restrictions—to bring in wood, which they were bound to cut 
without payment; to work as carpenters or tilers, and attend the 
offices of religion at the parish church. But they had to quit 
the town before sunset. They were not allowed to possess any 
property in land, nor any animals but a pig and an ass, and for 
these they had no right of pasturage on the parish common. 
Those of the Agote women who spun could only sell the linen 
to their own race, the Perlutac refusing to buy it, as being 
escagoutibe, or “ encagoted.” 

So strong was the conviction that Agoths in no way resem 
bled other men that, with extremely rare exceptions, a father 
would see his daughter starve or beg rather than let her marry 
one of the hated race, however well-to-do he might be. Still, 
that there were exceptions is proved by the Bearnese maxim, 
Que lou marit qu’es descagoutibe sa henne. Even at a marriage-feast 
the small loaf put by the plate of each guest at table was turned 
upside-down at the places to be occupied by Agotac. 

They were restricted, under severe penalties, to the use of 
certain streams ; and thus there is scarcely a village in the Pyre- 
nees without its houn deus Cagots, or Cagot’s spring. 

They were forbidden all traffic in grain, wine, or wool ; but, 
in spite of the incessant persecution, or rather repression, to 
which they were subjected, some of them became men of con- 
siderable property, the Agotac being, as a rule, more industrious 
than their neighbors. Moreover, until the Revolution, they 
never lost their ancient privilege of exemption from taxation and 
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from military service—an exemption which the Cagoteries were 
designedly allowed to share with the Lefroseries, and therefore, 
ifa boon, also a stigma. 

The numerous and vexatious enactments passed by different 
municipalities in regard to these unfortunate people prove the 
strong and inveterate prejudice of all classes against them, ex- 
cept the feudal nobles, who often shielded them from the blind 
injustice of the dourgeoiste and populace. We also find repeated 
instances of priests taking up their cause, but with little or no 
result beyond an increase of annoyance to the objects of their 
compassion. 

The causes assigned for this accursedness are so various that — 
they rather darken the enigma than throw light upon it. By 
popular tradition, and also in documents still existing in the 
archives of different municipalities,* they are declared to be sor- 
cerers and magicians, to be tainted with leprosy, to emit an in- 
fectious odor, to have lobeless ears adhering (at the lower part) 
to the cheek, or ears covered with hair, like those of bears, or 
one ear large and the other small and round, and to be otherwise 
personally objectionable ; besides being prone to vice and anger, 
haughty, easily offended, pretentious and revengeful, etc. It 
is certain that to the end of the seventeenth .century the Py- 


‘renean Cagots, the Gascon Gahets, and the Kakous of Bre- 


tagne were alike compelled. to wear a distinctive mark: a piece 
of red cloth on the left shoulder, and called in the parliamentary 
decrees of Navarre and Bordeaux a duck’s or goose’s foot— 
pedoque or patte d’oie. During four centuries, from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth, they constantly appealed against the treat- 
ment to which they were subjected, and first the ecclesias- 
tical, and later on the judicial, power was wielded in their favor ; 
but they gained little from the fact beyond a few isolated ad- 
vantages, the deep prejudice against them neutralizing the effect 
whether of legal enactments or the censures of the church. 
When, in 1789, the Revolution swept over France, the Agotac 
seizéd the opportunity to destroy all the registers and other 
documents they could lay hands on in which they were qualified 
as such; but even where writings were destroyed tradition 
continued, pointing out such and such families as Cagotes. In 


‘some localities the old aversion to them is well-nigh forgotten, 


but in others generations may pass away before it is completely 
cured, 


*Comparatively few of these or of the parish registers escaped destruction in the Revolu- * 
tion, 
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Frangois de Belle-Forest, one of the very few writers who 
have spoken of the Cagots de visu, adds, after the list of tradi. 
tional accusations which he repeats against them, that they are 
“a fine race, laborious, and excellent workmen.” * He says that 
“some attribute the malediction which rests upon them, from 
father to son, to the curse pronounced by Elisha upon his ser- 
vant Giezi, and assure us that these men are his descendants, 
upon whom the leprosy of Naaman will remain for ever.” 
(Here the Agoths are evidently confounded with the Gézitains— 
Gitanos, or gipsies.) ‘Others,’ he continues, “say that they 
are the remnant of the Goths who have remained in Gascony; 
... Others, again, that they descend from certain Albigensian 
heretics, excommunicate by apostolic censure, and that this in- 
ward leprosy is bequeathed to them for a perpetual sign of their 
disobedience.” He himself suggests that they may be Jews 
made Christians by command of some prince, and “ still doing 
penance for the sin of their ancestor.” 

Some time later Florimond de Raemond, writing of the 
Cagots, considers their supposed leprosy a popular error, “ see- 
ing that they are as robust and lively as any other of the peo- 
ple.” He believes that “they bear the penalty of the spiritual 
leprosy of their fathers, being,” he says, “ in all likelihood a rem- 
nant of the Arian Goths defeated at our gates in the time of 
King Clovis; .. . and in this belief I am strengthened by their 
very name of Cagots—Cans-Gots, Caas-Gots, or Gothic Dogs.” t 

Ambrose Paré, “the father of French surgery,” deceived by 
report—for he had probably never seen a Cagot—ranks the Ago- 
tac as lepers, but is obliged to invent for them a new and special 
form of leprosy, affecting the internal parts without appearing 
outwardly. He, moreover, gravely asserts that these “comely 
_and fair-complexioned” lepers are known to emit so extraordi- 
nary a heat that “one of them keeping a fresh apple in his 
house for the space of an hour, it shrivelled up as though it had 
been exposed for eight days in the sun.” { At the same time a 


*See La Cosmographie Universelle de tout le Monde, 1575. 

+ L’ Antichrist, par Florimond de Raemond, Conseilleur du Parlement de Bordeaux; 
Cambrai : J. de la Riviére, 1613 ; ch. xli. pp. 567, 568. The councillor adds that he has seen an 
old title-deed of one of the domains of Dame Corisande d’Andouins, Countess of Guissen, by 
which her ancestors permitted their people to intermarry with the Agotac, thus proving that the 
latter were not infected with corporal leprosy. 

t Guvres d Ambroise Paré, premier chirurgien duroy... Paris, 1607; lib. xx. ch. vii. p. 
744. (Cf. the accusation of Caxarnaut against them when, in 1515, Don Juan de Santa Maria 
of Pampeluna, by command of the pope, required that their grievances should be redressed. 
* Even the grass withers when they tread upon it, and apples or any other fruits rot as soon as 
they take them in their hands” (Races Maudites, vol. i.) 
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contemporary surgeon of Toulouse,* experienced in the treat- 
ment of leprosy, declared that the Agotac were free from its 
taint. 

Dom Martin de Vizcay,a priest of S. John Pied-de-Port, 
wrote in 1621 as follows: “I remember that in my childhood 
the Cagots were not allowed any kind of weapon but a knife 
without a point. They might not sit at table with the Pelutac, 
and the latter would as soon drink poison as water from a glass 
which their lips had touched. . . . To such a point has the ani- 
mosity against these poor people reached that defects and de- 
formities are ascribed to them which it is plain they do not pos- 
sess; for instance, . . . that they are born with a long tail, and 
other things equally false and absurd, which do not cease to be 
spread abroad amongst us.” + 

The Jesuit fathers referred to in the preceding note believed 
the Cagots tq be the remnant of the Goths who in ancient times 
cruelly tyrannized over the Pyrenean provinces, but who, after 
long efforts, had been overcome and reduced to the state of pa- 
riahs—a state in which they were unjustly kept by those who, 
under pretext of guarding their rights, ignored the rights of 
their fellow-men. 

Oihenhart, in his curious work on the Basque country ¢ (pub- 
lished about 1638), mentions a decree of the Parliament of Bor- 


_deaux which forbade the Agotac, under pain of scourging, to ap- 


pear in any town or village unshod and without a piece of red 
cloth sewn on the left shoulder. It was pretended that, were 
they allowed to walk barefoot, the pavement would be infected ; 
moreo¥er, they were only to walk “under the spouts” (sous les 
goutticres). 

Pierre de Marca, in his Histoire du Bearn (1640), believed the 
Cagots to be descendants of the Saracens who remained in Gas- 
cony after the defeat of Abd-er-Rahman by Charles Martel.§ On 
their becoming Christians their lives were spared, but they were 
hated as being Saracens and therefore “ des ladres puans.” In the 
latter character they were also called Gézitaing as inheriting the 
leprosy of Giezi. ‘ Moreover,” says La Marca, “it is not to be 
controverted that the Saracens have an evil odor, of which they 


*G. Des Innocens, Examen des Eléphantiques, etc. Lyons: Soubron. 1595. See also 
Littere Societ. Jesu annorum duorum 1613 et 1614; Lugduni, apud Claudium Cayne, where- 
in allusion is made to the injustice suffered by the Agotac. 

+ Drecho de Naturaleza que los Naturales dela Mirendad de San Juan del Pie del Puerto, 
ete.,etc. Zaragoza: Lanaja y Quartanet. 162r. 

t Notizia utriusgue Vasconia. Authore A, Oihenarto Mauleosolensi. Parisiis : Cramoisy. 


1638. 


§ Narrated at length in the Arabian history of Roderic of Toledo. 
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cannot be cured, save only by baptism; and to this, therefore, 
they brought their children, the Turks continuing the custom 
unto this day. ... And thus Burchard certifies us that in his 
time—viz., six hundred years ago—these evil-smelling Saracens : 
were wont to plunge into the Fountain of Egypt, in which tradi- 
tion teaches that Our Lady bathed her little Child and our great 
Lord, and that by virtue of this washing they were purified.” 

He derives from the same source the mark like a goose’s 
foot which they were compelled to wear, as being “ /e charactere 
le plus expres” to symbolize'water or the frequent ablutions en- 
joined in the Koran, seeing that “ /oye est un animal qui se plaist a 
nager dans les eaux.” ; 

He suggests that the epithet of Casct-Goths, or Cans-Gots, in the 
sense of hunting-dogs, or Goth-hunters, may have been given 
them in derision of the boast of Alboacer, one of the Moorish 
leaders, and king of Coimbra, who, having reduced Spain, called 
himself “ The Hunter of the Goths.” Finally, he thiriks that 
their separation at the first, as catechumens, from the rest of the 
faithful, passed from a custom of ecclesiastical and temporary dis- 
cipline * into a permanent social state, out of hatred to the race 
and the suspicion of leprosy attaching to it. “ Nevertheless,” he 
adds, “these poor people are not in anywise tainted therewith, 
as the most learned physicians attest—among others the Sieur de 
Nogués, the king’s physician—who, having examined their blood, 
find it pure and praiseworthy.” 

So strong, however, in Bearn was this suspicion that in 1460 
the states petitioned Gaston de Bearn, Prince of Navarre, to de- 
cree that any Cagot found walking barefoot in the streets Should 
have his feet pierced with a hot iron. It is satisfactory to learn 
that this petition was rejected. Already the ancient For de Bearn 
made the testimony of seven Agotac needful as equivalent to that 
of one Peluta. In Upper Navarre even priests made difficulties 
about receiving the confessions of Cagots or administering to them 
the sacraments of the church. It was on this account that, in 
1514, they appealegl to the Vicar of Christ, Pope Leo X., who 
forthwith issued a mandate commanding all ecclesiastics to re- 
ceive them to the sacraments and other ordinances of the church, 
and to make no difference between them and the rest of the faith- 
ful. 
With regard to the notion held by some that they were de- 


* “ The catechumens may not eat with the baptized nor kiss them; still less may the gen- 
tiles or pagans ”—quoted by P. de la Marca from the acts of the fifth chapter of the Councils 
of Mayence, held under Charlemagne. 
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scendants of the Albigenses, P. de Marca justly observes that the 
Agotac are more ancient than they. These heretics began to 
appear in Languedoc about A.D. 1180, and were ruined in 1215; 
whereas the Cagots, under their name of Crestiads, are mentioned 
in the Cartudaria of the abbey of Luc as early as the year 1000. 
Also, in the For de Navarre, compiled in the time of King Sancho 
Ramirez, about 1074, they are named as Gaffos and treated with 
the same rigor as in the Yor de Bearn.* ; 

And now, instead of spending more space on the speculations 
of later writers, we proceed to give the conclusion arrived at on 
this subject by M. Francisque Michel—a conclusion which seems 
justified by the evidence brought to light by his researches, and 
apparently furnishes the right key to this ancient enigma, the 
origin of the pariahs of the Pyrenees. 


Charlemagne, implored by the Christians of Spain to succor 
them from the oppressions of the Saracens, crossed the moun- 
tains A.D. 778 and besieged Saragossa. The Mussulman popu- 
lations armed in such numbers on all sides to surround him that 
the emperor was compelled, by the inequality of forces, to raise 
the siege and hastily retreat back into Gaul. Immediately fol- 
lowing in his track, multitudes of the Spanish Christians, whose 
position was now far worse than before, thronged into Septi- 
mania to escape the vengeance of the Saracenic conquerors. 
“The posterity of these Christian refugees,” says M. Fauriel, 
“long subsisted in Gaul, distinct from the rest of the population, 
and under the special protection of the Carlovingian kings.” 
This fact is attested by a decree t given A.D. 812, by which Charle- 
magne bestowed upon them extensive tracts of waste land, which 
they were to dwell upon and cultivate permanently for their own 
use. For this land, however, they were to do fealty to the 
Comes, or feudal lord in whose seigneury they might be. 

They had not long entered into possession before quarrels 
arose—first among the settlers themselves, and soon afterwards 
Between the two races. No sooner had the former got their 
lands into cultivation than the people of the country either seized 
what they could or claimed a right to do so. The colonists 
complained to the emperor, who issued a second edict confirm- 


* Histoire de Bearn ... Par M. Pierre de Marca, Paris: Vve. Camusat. 1640. Fol. 
ed,, liv. i. ch. xvi. . 

# This decree is given in full in the Capitularia Regum Francorum (ed. Stephano Baluzio), 
and is quoted by Du Cange. The names of a large proportion of the settlers are evidently 
Gothic—e. g., Atila, Fredemir, Ofilo, Ardaric, Vasco, Witeric, Langobard, Odesind, Elperic, 
Walda, etc. Some are Arabian names—Zuleiman, etc. 
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ing their rights. This, however, on the death of Charlemagne, 
being disregarded, John, Archbishop of Arles, obtained for them 
from King Louis a third decree, more explicit than either of the 
foregoing, but had no power to enforce its observance. A fourth, 
issued by Charles the Bald, was equally useless in presence of 
the mutual ill-feeling between the races. The violent jealousy of 
the Gallo-Romans against these strangers, protected by a series 
of royal edicts, at last broke forth in a renewal of the old accusa- 
tion against their ancestors. The deeply-rooted conviction that 
the Goths, being Arians, were therefore tainted with leprosy, en- 
abled the Aquitanians to assert that the colonists, their descen- 
dants, had inherited this frightful disease. There is thus great 
reason for believing the Cagots to be the descendants of those 
Goths of Spain who fled from Mussulman oppression, only to 
bring themselves under a still heavier yoke, and who owed their 
long miseries in the first place to an act of ill-judged munifi- 
cence. 

Between the four Carlovingian documents mentioned above, 
and the Preceptum of Gaston Phoebus respecting them in the 
fourteenth century, there remains no record of their history or 
fate. We find them, however, in 1365 isolated in so many parts 
of Aquitaine, Bearn, Poitou, and the Basque country that it 
would seem as if they had been first deprived of their lands, and 
then, by force, widely dispersed and allowed to have no com.- 
mon centre. Although they were not deprived of their liberty, 
such as it was, no occupations were open to them, except such as 
were regarded as the meanest of all. Among these trades that 
of a carpenter seems to have been especially held in evil repute, 
because those who practised it were bound to make, erect, and 
keep in repair gibbets and various instruments of torture and 
death. The Agotac of St. Gaudens, in particular, were stigma- 
tized as the descendants of the men who made the cross of 
Christ.* 

Apparently for the same reason, rope-making was, from time 
immemorial, the special occupation of the Kakous (or Cacodd) 
of Brittany, who twined the cord by which prisoners were 
bound and malefactors hung. There, in fact, “ Kakous” and 


* These. poor people were rehabilitated early in the present century, when the grand vt- 
catre of the diocese went processionally to receive them into the principal entrance of the par- 
ish church. From that time all humiliating distinctions have gradually ceased, At Guizerix, 
near Bagnéres de Bigorre, the Archdeacon Louis d’Aignan du Sendat, on the occasion of Some 
great function, being determined to abolish all distinction of race in the house of God, passed 
through the entrance reserved for the Agotac, accompanied by the curé of the parish and a 
number of clergy besides. Since then no difference has been made between the two races. 
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“cordwainer” have become synonymous terms;* not that the 
Kakous, any more than their brother-Cagots of the south, ever 
speak of one another by these ignominious titles, but invariably 
by the title of cousin.t This is one reason, among others, for 
supposing the Breton Kakous, or “ Caqueux,” to be identical 
with the Pyrenean Agotac, some of whom, when despoiled of 
their lands, migrated farther north:; so that, from Bordeaux 
to Basse Bretagne inclusively, Cagots are to be found, under 
various names. One of these offshoots, called the Zrangots,t or 
“ Stranger Goths,”’ seem to have been held in even greater de- 
testation than the Cagots. The dread with which they were 
regarded is expressed by the prayer or adjuration still in use 
among old people: “ Deu té preservé de la man de Trangot et del 
diné det Cagot !’§ 

It remains to say a few words on the more ancient appella- 
tion of Crestiads applied to the Agotac. Most of the writers 
on this subject have inserted an % into this word, and then ta- 
ken infinite trouble to excogitate the reason why a race called 
“Chrestiads,” as if par excellence, should nevertheless be for ages 
under the ban of the fellow-Christians who called them so, these 
writers never dreaming that the word has nothing whatever to 
do with Christianity or its divine Founder. 

When the Agotac, being accused of leprosy, were compelled 
to wear on their shoulder or head-gear a patch of scarlet cloth, 
rudely jagged like the up-turned web-foot of a goose, the symbol 
bore some imagined likeness to a crest—cresta in the language of 
the south—and those who wore it were called cresta‘s, or the “ crest- 
edmen.” As time wore on, though the word remained, its etymo- 
logy was lost, and the more completely so when the compulsory 
edict which gave rise to the title had ceased to be enforced. 
Lastly, the insertion of an 4 wholly changed the derivation of 


*In the Franco-Celtic dictioflary of the Benedictine Father Gregory de Rostreven we find, 
as equivalents to cacodd, not only Qacousery, but also Qordonnerez : ‘‘ Ker ar gacousyen,” etc. 
+ The word cousin (consobrinus) was, in Brittany, an importation, the Breton word being 
* genderf, or kenderv, kevenderf, kefiniant, etc., according to nearness of kin. 
¢ The word ‘‘ bigot” may have a closer connection with the present subject than we are 
aware. Previous to the sixteenth century it was not used in the sense of hypocritical devotee, 
for which the word was then fape/ard. The etymology given of it in Races Maudites makes 
ita contraction of Visigoth—equivalent, in the popular idea, to an Arian passing himself for a 
Catholic—or an exaggerated devotee. Hence we find the term ‘‘ bigot” concurrent in the 
PYrenees with the terms Agote, Cagot, Ostrogoth, Trangot, and Gahet, and equally applied to 
the same class of supposed reprobates, For an instance of the ear/zer meaning attached to the 
word see the Memoires de Messire Philippe de Commines: ‘‘ Audit temps (1482), le Roy fist 
venir . . . grand nombre de digots, bigottes et gens de dévotion, comme hermits et sainctes 
créatures, pour sans cesse prier Dieu qu’il permist qu’il ne mourust point,” etc, 
§ ‘‘ God keep you from the hand of the Trangot and the money of the Cagot !” 
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the word, and this change was most welcome to the “Chres- 
tiads,” whose title would now, they hoped, plead for some con. 
sideration from their fellow-men.* 

Capot, another synonym for Cagot, implies that these unfor- 
tunates, in their intercourse with outsiders, used every effort to 
throw a cloak over the fact of their race. Thus the expression, 
JSaire capot, means to cover with confusion, to strike dumb; for 
often, when conversing with other men as equals, they have sud- 
denly been addressed by the name which they abhor. At this 
epithet all the faculties of the Cagot forsook him; he was para- 
lyzed—*“ J/ demeuratt capot.” 

The chief centre of the Agotac of Upper Navarre is at Ariz- 
cun, in the valley of Baztan, where they still subsist, distinct 
from the rest of the population, in a separate quarter called 
Bozata. Here may be found more traces than anywhere else of 
their past condition. 

Before the commencement of this century they were never 
allowed to halt in the square, or p/aza, of Arizcun, join in the 
game of football, sit on the benches in the churchyard while 
waiting for Mass or Vespers to begin, or take any part in the 
dancing on the Plaza d’ Arizcun, except in the quality of musicians 
to the dancers. So numerous, indeed, were the vexatious restric- 
tions imposed upon them by the “ Arizcunenses” that Goye- 
neche, Count of Saceda, founded a village called “ New Baztan,” 
to which those of the Agotac who wished could migrate, and so 
escape from the contemptuous treatment they suffered at Bozata. 

In some hamlets, as at Mailhoc, they had a small chapel apart, 
not being allowed to enter the parish church. When the “ na- 
tional property ” was sold at the Revolution a Cagot of Mailhoc 
bought and demolished the miserable building to which he and 
his forefathers had been restricted for their public worship. At 
Saint-Pé also they had a separate church, called Gieistate; but 
this being destroyed or falling down, they were admitted into 
the “ vestibule,” or ante-chapel, of the parish church. 

At Lourdes there are still some families of Agotes, but they 
intermarry with the rest of the population. There are not a few 
at Reouilhés, on the Gave, at the northwestern extremity of the 
Forest of Lourdes. The Cagots of this neighborhood differ from 
the rest of their race in being of shorter build, the head large, 


*It is doubtless from this word cres¢ias that the more modern word cretin has been 
formed. The epithet of ‘ short-ear,” applied in derision to the Agotac, was, although appli- 
cable in some few localities, far less so in regard to them than to the wholly distinct class of 
cretins and goitreux, with whom they have sometimes been erroneously confounded. 
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and the ears round without lobe. Until recently all were car- 
penters, and there is a saying in those parts, “A la matsoti deu 
Cagot la gouttere”’ (The Cagot’s house lacks a spout), which is 
another form of the French proverb, “ None so ill-shod as the 
shoemakers.” * 

Several centuries ago (so says tradition) the Agotac of 
Reouilhés fought with the people of Lourdes, and, coming off 
victors, played at bowls with the heads of the slain on the Place 
de Saint-Pé. For this act of ferocity they were condemned by 
the Parliament of Toulouse to a number of rigorous restrictions, 
any of which if they failed to observe, they were further con- 
demned to have two ounces of flesh cut from the whole length 
of the spine. 

Numerous popular ballads and rhyming dialogues, French 
and Agote, in Basque and “ Romane,” exist, commemorating the 
struggles between the races, and all alike indicating how galling 
and incessant were the provocations on the part of the Frankish 
populations. At the same time not a few of these simple rhymes 
testify also to a spirit of cheerful resignation on the part of the 
Agotac, as well as to a certain dignity and moderation wholly 
lacking to the opprobrious songs made by their adversaries at 
their expense: 

« Although,” thus they sing, “we are all Cagots, 
We do not vex ourselves for that. 


Are we not all the sons of Adam ? 
Children of our first mother, Eve?” 


“Tn our country this is our thought: 
God, who created. other men, also created us, 
Our Maker will in no wise cast us off.” 


And again: 


“ Will you never make an end, ye insolent ones? 
Will you never leave our people in peace— 
Our people, who never seek to molest you ? 
For why should we waste time in doing so? 
We work in order that we may have bread, 
And in order that we may reach heaven at last.” t 


Nor do these popular rhymes alone furnish indications that 
they were better Christians than their tormentors. Near the 
church of Taron, in a small plot of ground called Peyras, and 
which is the burial-ground of the Agotac, stands a column of 


* Les cordonntiers sont toujours les plus mal chaussés, 
+ Races Maudites, vol. ii, p. 152, etc. 
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masonry surmounted by a small stone cross. On one side the 
column bears the date 1663, and on the other an inscription 
which, on that spot, has a touching significance : 


“ ABSIT GLORIARI NISI IN CRUCE DOMINI.” 


At Idron and Gelos certain Agotac, desiring to join the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, were contemptuously re- 
pulsed and allowed only to join that of the Rosary. At some 
places they might belong to that of St. John. At Ousse even 
the Angelus was rung separately for them, and in a different 
manner, after the ringing of the ordinary Angelus. At Jurangon 
they were compelled to have the figure of'a man sculptured in 
stone before the principal door of their houses. It would be 
curious to know what these figures were like, but all were care- 
fully destroyed by the Agotac as soon as they could demolish 
them with impunity. 

There is in the canton of Pau a belief* that at the new or 
full moon Cagots are subject to a kind of delirium, throw away 
their tools, and wander wildly about, committing all kinds of 
follies. At Espis and Undurein they were suspected of bewitch- 
ing the flocks. At Monbert, near Auch, they were regarded as 
being descended from the Jews whocrucified our Saviour. Here 
they might not approach the sanctuary for Communion: the 
priest administered it to them at the rail which marked them off 
from the rest of the congregation. 

Prevjous to the Revolution the Agotac of Villefranque, near 
Ustaritz, and at St. Just, also in the Basque country, met in a 
house once a week for a conference, the object of which has 
always remained secret. It would, however, fill a volume, were 
we to note down the characteristic particulars of each separate 
commune in the Pyrenean provinces with reference to the 
Agotac; we will, therefore, conclude this notice with a few 
general remarks. 

Lower Navarre contains the most numerous settlements of 
the Agotac, the principal being those at St. Etienne de Baigorry 
and St. Jean-Pied-de-Port. In this province, moreover, they are 
always to be found in the neighborhood of castles, the lords of 
which the more willingly protected them because they alone, 


* We do not know whether a proverb in use at Sauveterre has any connection with this be- 
lief. There, in order to give an idea of a person’s giddiness or headstrong folly, it is said that 
he is ‘‘ worse than.the Cagot de Gamachie,” though no one can tell who this Cagot was. In 
Oloron, also, if a spinster seems bent upon pairing it is remarked that ‘‘ she would marry even 
the Cagot de Gabachies,” allowing us to suppose that, with him, beauty and brains were alike at 
a discount, but that is all. 
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among the inhabitants of the Basque country, would do homage 
to the feudal power or submit to a state of vassalage. Neverthe- 
less even their enemies have never been able to reproach them 
with want of courage.* They seem to have always been the first 
to be summoned for any work or emergency requiring strength 
or daring. 

They are remarkable for longevity; many live until past 
ninety, and occasionally (within the memory of the living) to 
the age of one hundred and two and one hundred and three or 
four.t But notwithstanding any advantages of constitution they 
may possess, or, in many cases, of fortune, intermarriage of the 
two races, as a rule, is rare, and is regarded with the utmost re- 
pugnance by the Peluta relatives. A rich man of Agote descent, 
living at Agnos, has no less than six times arranged a marriage 
for his son, and each time, when his lineage has been discovered, 
the contract has been broken.t . 

When a maiden is sought in maryiage the aspirant invites all 
her family to dinner. The courtesy is returned; but if, during 
the meal, the fair one turns the loaf upside-down it is a sign that 
his suit is not accepted. At Castelnau Magnoac to this day, 
when, at the family meal, a master turns the loaf on its upper 
crust, those present touch nothing more, and the meal is at an 
end. In each case the meaning conveyed is that, if the parties do 
not desist, they must be content to pass for Cagots.§ . 

Thus, although this hapless race has now for many years en- 
joyed full liberty de jure, it is, in certain localities, still far from 
enjoying it de facto. The church, when appealed to, has invariably 
taken the part of these her oppressed children against their tor- 
mentors, and the bull given at Rome in their favor in 1513 was 

* In the numerous songs made against them we find verses like the following : 

“Fits que soun come us porcs ladres, (They are like measly swine, 

Que nou an nat ressentiment : Which have no feeling : 

Eits qu’enduran mille outrages, They bear a thousand insults 

Chaqué die, chaqué moument ; Each moment, every day ; 

Més a soun tour la vengence But vengeance in its turn 

Nou manqué pas d’arriba. Fails not to follow. 

, Sieits ben nade resistence, When they resist at all, 

Qu’es baten dinqué creba. They fight till they are dead. 

A baig dounc la Cagotaille : Down, then, the Cagofazile/ 
Destruisiam tous lous Cagots.” Destroy we all the Cagots !) 

t‘‘M. Guyon, passing through Chubitua, saw a man of seventy-five digging in his garden; 
his wife, quite as old, had climbed into a cherry-tree and was picking the fruit. Beneath, on 
the turf, sat a woman of eighty three, having her hair combed and arranged by her great-grand- 
daughter. She had all her teeth and was healthy and robust ” (Races Maudites), 

{ The children of mixed marriages are (at Orx) called macouans, or mules. It is noticed 
that, in some parish registers, all the Agote marriages took place on Wednesday. 


§ If a Cagot, on entering a house, found a loaf upside-down or with the cut side towards 
the door, he had a right to take it. 
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enforced by the ecclesiastical authorities of Pampeluna, under 
penalty, in case of disobedience, of a fine of five hundred ducats 
and the censures of the church. 

In 1518 Charles V. issued two edicts, commanding the Perlu. 
tac to treat the Agotac in all things on an equality with them. 
selves, under penalty of ten thousand maravedis. In 1658, under 
Philip II., the Agotes of Bozata prosecuted the people of Ariz. 
cun for their incessant insults, and in consequence of the appeal 
the “ Arizcunenses’”’ were condemned to a fine of one thousand 
maravedis (about two dollars) each time they called a man an 
“ Agota.” In 1683 Louis XIV. of France sent letters-patent to 
secure the liberties of the Agotac. In 1722, on an appeal from 
them, the Parliament of Navarre annulled the rigors of the 
ancient and as yet unrepealed For by a decree which was 
practically the beginning of their emancipation. This was fol- 
lowed, in 1818, by a law of the Cortes permitting them to enter 
the liberal professions, prohibiting the appellation of “ Agote,” 
and abolishing all distinctions of race. In 1842 the ecclesiastical 
tribunal of Pampeluna, at the prayer of the people of Bozata, 
reinforced and amplified the injunctions given more than three 
hundred years before by Pope Leo X. 

Even since this date (1842) the church at Arizcun has twice 
been the scene of blows and confusion—once, on Good Friday 
itself, from the endeavors made by the Perlutac to hinder their 
Gothic brethren from joining in the ceremony of “ the Adoration 
of the Cross.” Subsequently, however, the tact and patience of 
the parish priest, Senhor Don Angel Oscaritz,a man of great 
gentleness, firmness, and wisdom, succeeded in bringing his peo- 
ple to a state of peace and charity in harmony with the religion 
they profess. Under what amount of difficulty he must have 





reached this happy result may be imagined from a fact told to 


the writer only a few months ago. - 

A young man, Agota by descent, became a priest, and, on his 
ordination, was sent to a seminary college. Here, having occa- 
sion to punish a refractory pupil, the latter cast it in his face that 
he was “nothing but a Cascarotte.”” From that moment not a 
boy would obey any order he gave. The bishop removed him 
to another district and other work—the stigma accompanied him ; 
and again to a third sphere of occupation. He has now, therefore, 
been removed altogether out of the diocese to a distant parish 
where his origin remains unknown. His only fault was his race; 
“for,” said my informant,* “ he is an excellent priest.” 


* The Abbé Rémes, a native of St. Jean de Luz, 
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To the Welsh the English are always “Saxons”; to the 
Bretons the French are still “ ar C*halloued”’ (the Gauls); and a 
southerner of Provence or Aquitaine speaks of his northern 
neighbors as a “ Franciman.” * The history of the Agotac is a 
more striking instance than any of the foregoing of the tenacity 
with which names indicating antagonism of race are perpetu- 
ated for ages. 





A LESSON OF LIFE. 


A LITTLE girl was waiting alone in her nursery for the arrival 
of a new governess. Being of a restless turn, and feeling the 
occasion to be one of great importance, she had manifested her 
anxiety and impatience by wandering from window to window, 
flattening her nose against each successive pane, and staring 
wistfully out at the bare, smooth lawn and at the great trees 
shaking down their last few raindrops as they shivered in the 
cold March wind. She was a pretty child of an unusual type, 
with a skin of milky whiteness, gray eyes so dark and deeply set 
that they passed at first sight for black, and an abundant crop of 
short, fair curls. Tired of the dismal prospect out of doors, she 
had sauntered again to the hearth, and was idly gazing at the 
smouldering logs, when the door opened and a tall girl with 
brown hair and bright, brown eyes stood smiling on the thres- 
hold. 

“She has come, Essie,” she said, “and father has sent for 
you.” : 

“OQ Lesley!” And the child sprang hastily forward and 
caught her sister’s frock. “Is she nice? Do you like her 


~ looks ?” 


“She is lovely,” was the assured reply; “and you cannot fail 
to like her, unless you are an obstinate little monkey. But come 
along; they are waiting for you now.” 

‘ Essie ran down-stairs and across the hall, then, seized with a 
sudden fit of shyness, stood hesitating at the library door, until 
her companion, as though fearing she might slip away altogether, 
took her arm and pushed her gently in. 

“ This is my little sister, Miss Grantly,” she said briefly, as a 


* “ De sabens Francimans 
La coudannon a mort dezunpey trescens ans,” 
—Las Papillotas de Fasmin, 


VOL, XXXIX.—33 
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young girl dressed in black rose from the sofa and came forward 
to meet them. ‘“ And unless she is going to learn a grect deal 
more quickly for you than she ever did for me, you will have 
good cause to possess your soul in patience.” 

Miss Grantly colored, and laughed a little, low, musical laugh. 
If not absolutely lovely, as Lesley had pronounced her to be, she 
was certainly very pretty, with a delicate, babyish face, and an 
appealing look in her clear blue eyes that had won its way into 
many an unguarded heart. She sat down now and drew Essie 
to her side, holding the passive little hand and smiling at the 
sober, up-turned face. 

“T am not easily frightened,’ she whispered, “and I don’t 
feel a bit discouraged by what your sister says. She has no 
idea what a student you are going to make by and by.” 

She spoke lightly and with a caressing grace that seemed 
irresistible, but there was no response from the silent figure by 
her side. The child’s gray eyes wandered slowly for a moment 
over the charming face before her, and then drooped in sullen 
coldness, while two small, perpendicular wrinkles dented her 
smooth, white forehead. The signs were plainly visible to all 
who chose to read them, and they said, as distinctly as words 
could speak, that Miss Essie’s first impressions had not been 
favorable. Even Miss Grantly seemed conscious of this, and 
drew back a little, looking hurt and puzzled, while Lesley tapped 
her foot impatiently as she glanced at her father’s darkening face. 

“ Essie,” he said sharply, “‘ when you have shaken hands with 
Miss Grantly, and have shown her that you are not absolutely 
without manners, you may take her up to her room. Lesley, 
ring for a servant to carry the wraps, and let us have lunch 
directly.” 

He spoke with manifest annoyance, and his orders were 
quickly obeyed. Alone with his older daughter, who stood 
looking absently out at the rain-washed path, he pushed aside 
the book he had been reading, and sat for a few moments absorbed 
in thoughts that were evidently not of a pleasant nature. “ Les 
ley,” he said suddenly, “ it is very strange that you cannot teach 
Essie to be more courteous.”’ 

The girl turned slowly and shrugged her pretty shoulders. 
She was well accustomed to have all her little sister’s misdeeds 
charged to her account, and yet the process never failed to nettle 
her afresh. “How can I help it, father?” she said. “Essie’s 
whims are far beyond me, but I never dreamed she would be so 
rude to-day.” 
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“Rude to-day! But why should she ever be permitted to be 
rude at all? I am sure you were never brought up to suppose 
that you had the option of being polite or not, as you felt 
inclined.” 

Lesley laughed. “No, I was not,” she frankly admitted. 
“ But then Essie is a very different child, and has more ideas and 
‘opinions of her own than I was ever allowed to indulge in. 
Look at her chosen friends! She is hand-and-glove with every 
old woman and bare-footed boy in the village, and half the time 
I cannot keep her away from the very servants.” 

The frown on Dr. Stanhope’s face deepened into a curious 
look of mingled fear and anger. “Do you mean to say that you 
permit Essie to associate with these people?”’ hé asked. “If so, 
her manners need no longer be a source of wonder.” 

“Permit it? No! But sometimes I cannot help it.” 

“But you must help it in the future! Do you understand 
me, Lesley? You must absolutely forbid Essie to have anything 
to do with the servants or with the village children, and punish 
her every time she disobeys you, I will not have it in your 
power to say that your sister gratifies a taste for low company, 
which you should have checked in the start.” 

Lesley flushed crimson. The implied reproach was almost 
more than she could bear. Why, after all; should her father’s 
annoyance with Essie always take the form of covert anger 
against herself? She felt distinctly the injustice of her own posi- 
tion, but offered no remonstrance to it. If she had gained no- 
thing else in her guarded and disciplined childhood, she .had at 
least learned how to be silent under provocation; and this power 
of self-restraint gave a strength and dignity even to the simpli- 
city of her youth and inexperience. No one recognized that fact 
more’clearly, or suffered from it more frequently, than her father. 
He felt now, as he had often felt before, that he had been unfair 
to her, and he knew that she would give him no opportunity 
either to make good his words or to revoke them. Under which 

Yiscouraging circumstances he fidgeted for a moment or two 
and then went back to his book, out of humor with both his 
daughters and with himself as well, yet able to take a half-comic 
view of his own discomfiture. “She is a true disciple of Pallas 
Athene,” he muttered ruefully when he was left alone. “ And 
vast are thy powers, O Silence!” 

But Lesley took no pleasure in her triumph. Indeed, she did 
not even know that she had triumphed, as she lingered in the 
hall, looking moodily through the stained-glass window which 
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lent a false brightness to the dreary world outside. She was but 
twenty-two, and had known very little of the cares or tumults 
of life, yet was far from thinking so. If any one had said to her 
that 


‘“* Her soul was a fair, desert temple of beauty, 
Unshaded by sorrow, unhallowed by duty,” 


she would have offered an indignant denial and pointed out the 
greatness of the mistake. 

Had it not been a sorrow when her own mother died, leaving 
her a very little girl to the care of aunts who loved her too 
well—so they said—to make her childhood’ anything but a bur- 
den? Had not that sorrow been keener still when these same 
relatives came in solemn state to the boarding-school where their 
twelve-year-old niece was struggling with fractions and the 
French grammar, and informed her, with a strong implied dis- 
approval of the act, that her father had taken another wife? And 
when at last she was released from school, and sent with a trusty 
body-guard of maid and courier to join her parent abroad, was 
it not to find him a broken-hearted widower, with a foreign- 
looking and atrociously-dressed child of five, who could not 
speak a word of English, and to whom she, Lesley, was expected 
to fill the part of a mother? And was it not an ever-present sor- 
row that this child, brusque, wilful, and old-fashioned, should be 
so much dearer to his heart than she had ever been? Yes, Les- 
ley felt that she had many trials, and sometimes wondered that 
she was not more melancholy over them. While as for duty— 
surely she had tried to do her duty loyally, both to the father 
whom she dearly loved and to the little sister whom she had 
never learned to love at all. On that score, at least, she was free 
from self-reproach. 

And Essie was devoted to her with childish and en 
ardor; but then it was not difficult for Essie to love any one. 
Lesley’s affections were few and of a slow growth, but Essie’s 
heart was capable of taking in all by whom she was surrounded. 
She loved her father and her half-sister best of all ; but’she loved, 
too, her old nurse, who told her stories without end; and the 
cook, who saved for her benefit the most tempting of cakes and 
tarts ; and the gardener, who would stop on his busiest days to 
carry water for her drooping flowers ; and the groom, who liked 
nothing better than to canter alongside of her little pony; and 
the village children—those hurtful associates—who worshipped 
with one accord the very ground she trod on. Certainly Essie’s 
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affections were mary and warmly repaid, which made it all the 
more irritating that she should have taken an unreasonable dis- 
like toa governess who was, in Lesley’s opinion, charming. And 
this having brought her back to her original grievance, she stood 
pondering over it until a welcome and unexpected sight drove 
the recollection from her mind. 

Up the muddy road came riding a young man on a chestnut 
mare, and ina moment the girl had flung open the door and 
stood waiting on the porch, her eyes sparkling, her hair blown 
about by the damp wind which brought a freshened color into 
her cheeks. The rider dismounted, ran up the steps, and took 
her into his arms with more of the matter-of-fact cordiality of a 
husband than the eager devotion of a lover. “ Why, what were 
you doing at the front door,” he asked, “looking as irresistible 
as Circe at her palace gates?” 

Lesley shook her head. At this moment all her trials had 
vanished, and she was ready to wonder how she could ever have 
fretted over them. “I believe,” she said hesitatingly, “that I 
was moping a little before I caught sight of you.” 

“Moping! What about? Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Oh! no, nothing wrong. Only Essie chose to be rude to 
her new governess, and father, as usual, discovered that I was to 
blame, and I felt inclined to be cross over the whole matter.” 

The young man laughed and drew her a little closer. ‘“‘ My 
dear child,” he said, “if you are destined to shoulder all-Essie’s 
misdeeds your burden is likely to be a heavy one. And as for 
being rude to her governess, you surely can’t expect a youngster 
to like her governess, can you? I used to have one myself when 
I was a little boy, and I have a very distinct recollection of being 
rude to her nearly all the time, and of being perpetually sent to 
bed in consequence—which is more than will ever happen to 
Essie. But, to come down to practical matters, I hope that I am 
in time for luncheon, for I feel myself trembling on the very 
brink of starvation. In two minutes, you say? Then I will ride 
Jess to the stable, and be back with you in two minutes at the 
furthest.” 

He was gone, and Lesley’s mind was at peace with herself 
and with all around her. She had only been engaged for three 
months, and love still seemed to her a panacea for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. What were a few vexations, more or less, when 
into her life had come this great happiness? What did anything 
matter, after all, when she could fall back upon this hidden spring 
of joy? By the time Mr. John Burroughs had given his mare in 
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charge of a groom and had returned to the house Lesley had 
tacitly made peace with her father, had said a few politely apolo- 
getic words to Miss Grantly, and had abstained from scolding 
Essie—three very distinct results of that short and stolen inter- 
view in the hall. 

However inauspiciously the new governess had begun her 
reign, it continued without any of those tragic instances which 
had made the pastime of Jack Burroughs’ infancy. Dr. Stan- 
hope was warm in her praise; Lesley, with true womanly sym- 
pathy for her early orphanhood and her dependent condition, 
endeavored to surround her with little pleasures and to make her 
life as bearable as she could; and Essie, if her dislike remained 
unaltered, had been cajoled or threatened into a state of passive 
civility. Indeed, Miss Grantly possessed that rare tact which 
would have made good her footing wherever chance had thrown 
her; and far more potent than her youth or beauty was the 
subtle consciousness of people’s minds and moods, which intui- 
tively enabled her to please. She understood when to speak and 
when to let her appealing eyes speak for her with a mute and 
irresistible eloquence. She was incapable of jarring upon the 
vanities and weaknesses of those around her; and while carefully 
refraining from open flattery—that rock upon which so many 
vessels split—she had learned from Shenstone the important | 
lesson that “ deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, 
and the most elegant of all compliments.” Accordingly she had 
taught herself to veil her natural self-reliance, to ask for advice 
in all emergencies, to listen to it with grateful attention, and 
even to make a feint of following it. She permitted Dr. Stan- 
hope to feel that. he was her wisest counsellor, Lesley to think 
that she was her kindest friend, Jack Burroughs to suppose that 
his occasional attentions both flattered and fluttered her—which 
was far from being the case—and every servant in the house to 
believe that he or she ministered in an especial manner to her 
wants. 

On her little pupil alone was all this tact and judgment 
thrown away ; for Essie, not clever enough herself to appreciate 
cleverness in other people, trusted entirely to her instincts, and 
was as unreasonable in her fancies as the terrier that bafrks at 
one guest and fawns upon another, with more innate penetration, 
perhaps, than we are apt to give him credit for. The child’s 
truthful soul looked through her clear gray eyes, and in her sim- 
ple directness there was something which her father thought 
half-barbarous, but which Lesley, single-minded herself, was 
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quick to understand and appreciate. Nor can it be claimed, in- 
deed, that her studies advanced as rapidly as Miss Grantly had 
predicted ; but then book-learning was not at all in Essie’s line. 
She was quick to remember all she heard, quick to draw infer- 
ences from all she saw, but hopelessly slow in extracting any 
information out of a printed page. To Lesley, looking back 
upon her own early efforts, Essie’s stupidity seemed almost in- 
comprehensible. Why, at nine years old she was studying books 
whose titles her sister could barely spell, and of whose contents 
she was likely to be long in happy ignorance. “She is either 
hopelessly lazy or a little idiot!” pronounced Lesley with de- 
cision, and Miss Grantly merely shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled her softest smile. It was exactly her own opinion, but 
she hesitated about giving it utterance. 

By this time spring was over and June had put forth her 
bravest array of flowers. The outside world was so very fair in 
Essie’s eyes that the hours in the school-room seemed longer 
than ever, with a hundred voices from the fields and woods call- 
ing her to come out and be happy in their midst. Her thoughts 
wandered from the intricacies of the first reader, or the hideous 
complications of a written sum, down to the orchard where the 
birds were singing, untaught and consequently untroubled ; or to 
the mill-stream beyond, where the lazy little fishes darted hither 
and thither, with no definite aim to mar their tranquil enjoyment. 
Essie often wished that she was a bird, or a fish, or anything that 
was not expected to know the multiplication-table or to write its 
own name. She envied Lesley, who was done with all this 
weariness and could ride out for hours with Jack Burroughs 
by her side. And perhaps Miss Grantly, looking through the 
school-room window and seeing the pair canter gaily down the 
winding path, envied them a little, too, and comforted herself 
with the thought that all things come in time to those who know 
how to wait. It was certainly pleasanter to ride through the 
fresh June morning than to sit cooped up in a quiet room trying 
to teach a stupid child; and perhaps it was because the day was 
so fine and their hearts so light that the two young people were 
tempted to prolong their ride far beyond its usual limits. In 
consequence of which Mr. Burroughs discovered when nearly 
home that he had scant time to keep an engagement of some 
importance, and said good-by to Lesley in the shady lane lead- 
ing to her father’s gate. 

Left alone, the girl suffered her horse to walk, while she sat 
lost in a maze of happy memories. It was very qujet, for “ noon 
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lay heavy on flower and tree,” and through the net-work of leaves 
overhead the sunbeams wrought out shifting patterns of gold 
along the dusty road. Lesley never forgot those few moments, 
when the stillness around answered to the hush within herself; 
for it seemed as the turning-point of her whole life, and marked 
her last hours of unbroken happiness. As she drew near the 
lodge she became dreamily aware that an old man was plodding 
on before her in the dust, and that he stopped now and waited 
for her to come up—a poor old man, shabby and travel-stained, 
from his limp and greasy hat down to his boots worn into gaping 
holes. He mopped his forehead with a rag of a handkerchief, 
and peered with dull blue eyes into Lesley’s face. 

“IT beg your pardon, miss,” he said slowly, “ but I’m think. 
ing that it’s somewheres near here that Mr. Herbert Stanhope 
lives?” 

“My father, Dr. Stanhope, do you mean?” she answered, 
somewhat surprised. “He lives just at the end of the lane. 
You will be there in a minute.” 

“Your father!” repeated the old man, with a vaguely, bewil- 
dered air. ‘And you are Dr. Stanhope’s daughter! But he has 
another little one besides ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lesley shortly, resenting the question as imperti- 
nent, but softening in spite of herself at the wearied, puzzled 
face turned to her own. “ Here is the lodge, and you can come 
right in. Do you want to see my father especially, or would 
you like to go around to the kitchen and have your dinner?” 
—half-suspecting that he was a beggar, and pitying his too evi- 
dent poverty. 

“Dinner! And is it I who would eat food under his roof?” 
returned her companion, waking for an instant into the semblance 
of life, and then relapsing into his former apathy. “ No, no; it’s 
no dinner I want, but to see Dr. Stanhope himself; and may be 
you'll take me to him?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Lesley, jumping off her horse and running 
lightly up the steps, her pliant figure and clear-cut features 
contrasting sharply with the dilapidated ruin by her side. 
“Come!” as the door was opened, and, leading him directly to 
the library, she pushed aside the curtain and looked in. “ Father,” 
she said softly, “here is an old man whom I met on the road 
and who wants to see you particularly.” 

Dr. Stanhope put down his newspaper with a resigned air 
and turned carelessly around ; then sprang to his feet and angrily 
confronted the intruder. “Halleran!” he gasped, and Lesley 
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saw that he was white to the lips, and that the chair he leant on 
shook under his nervous grasp. 

“Yes, it’s I, Edward Halleran,” returned the stranger slowly, 
and never taking his eyes off the doctor’s startled face. ‘“ And 
I’ve come many a long mile to ask what you have done with my 
daughter’s child.” 

His daughter’s child! Could it be that this miserable crea- 
ture was Essie’s grandfather? Lesley stood as if thunder-struck, 
but Dr. Stanhope never seemed to notice her presence. ‘“ What 
is that to you!” he said hoarsely. “ Your daughter, my dear 
wife, died, as you are aware, in Algiers. How do you know that 
she ever left a child?” 

“ How do I know?” repeated the old man, his voice quaver- 
ing with emotion, his dim eyes dimmer still with tears. “I know 
because I have her letter—the only one she ever wrote after you 
took herfrom me. You put half the world between us for fear 
we should disgrace you; but when her heart was breaking in 
a far-off country she remembered then that she had a father 
still.” 

If Dr. Stanhope had grown pale before he was ashen now, 
and his eyes burned with suppressed fury. “It is a lie!” he 
whispered. “I loved her with my whole soul, and at no time 
did I ever give her just cause to regret her marriage with me. 
If | separated her from her family and former associates it was 
for her happiness as well as for my own, and she consented to it 
as inevitable before she became my wife.” 

“Ay, that she did,” said the unhappy father. “She loved 
you well enough to give up for your sake all that had been dear 
to her heart. But, more than father, or mother, or home, she 
abandoned for you her faith and her God; and that was the 
thought that weighed heavy on her dying soul. If I have hunted 
you out—and it’s been weary work—it was not of my own will, 
but because I’ve been obeying my darling’s last prayer.” 

. He stopped and drew from his breast a torn, crumpled letter, 
which he unfolded with trembling fingers that were hardly equal 
to the task. Smoothing it out tenderly, he hesitated a minute, 
and then turned with instinctive trust to the girl by his side. 
“Will you read it to your father?” he said humbly. “I have 
never let it out of my hands before.”’ 

Lesley flushed scarlet and stepped a little forward. “Shall 
I do so, father?” she asked in a low voice, “or shall I go 
away?” 

The pain she felt was manifested in look and tone, but Dr. 
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Stanhope had regained his ordinary composure and_ never 
seemed to notice it. “You have heard this much,” he said 
dryly; “you may as well know all.” 

He sat down again by the table, leaning his head upon his 
hand, and permitted her to take the letter. It was worn, soiled, 
and almost illegible. The writing was weak and straggling like 
that of a child. It was ill-spelt and ill-constructed, but terribly 
real in its misery and pain. What a production for her father’s 
wife! was Lesley’s first thought, as she held it in her dainty fin- 
gers, and, standing in the deep enclosure of the window-place, 
began to read: 


“ DEAREST FATHER: I have been an ungrateful child to you, and God 
has punished me, and my punishment is more than I can bear. I gave up 
you, and my mother, and my faith to be a lady and have my husband love 
me; and now Iam dying before I have been married a year—dying in a 
dreadful country, where they said I should grow strong again, but where 
there is no one near me I can trust; dying so far away from you, and so 
far away from heaven, without a priest for my own soul or to baptize my 
baby. And I am pretty still, and my husband loves me still, and yet I can 
never get well. Father, dear father, it is too late to help me now, but pro- 
mise me you will help my baby. It is a little girl, and she is named Hester 
after me; and some day please try and find her, and tell her I was a Ca- 
tholic, and make her be baptized. She is mine, and I give her to you. 
Don’t forget her as I forgot you, and don’t ever let her know what a bad 
daughter I was. 

“ HESTER STANHOPE.” 


Poor, pleading letter! Poor, weak soul, who, trembling at the 
doors of death, casts back even then a longing look upon the 
pleasures of a misspent life! ‘Iam pretty still, and my husband 
loves me still, and yet I can never get well.” Forced to face 
eternity, only because earth was slipping fast from her feeble 
footsteps, the mother-love asserts itself even in this trivial spirit, 
and enables her to dimly realize for what she has bartered away 
her soul. 

There was a long silence in the room after the letter had been 
read, for the three who had heard it were each absorbed in their 
own thoughts. Down Halleran’s wrinkled face the tears were 
running like rain, and Lesley, as she watched him, felt a great 
pity rise in her heart for him, and for her father, and most of all 
for Essie. Poor Essie! What wonder that she was brusque and 
hard to train! What wonder that study was bitter and freedom 
sweet to one whose mother could not spell and whose grand- 
father was unable to read! The prejudices of birth were very 
strong in Lesley’s soul, She had been carefully and conscien- 
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tiously trained by her aunts to believe that she, whose great- 
grandfather came over from England rich and well-born, must 
necessarily be better than those whose ancestors arrived carry- 
ing their baggage in a ‘handkerchief; and that the possession of 
a great-great-grandmmother, in itself a rarity, was enhanced in her 
case by a much-diluted drop of noble German blood. Of her 
father’s second wife she had been told nothing, save that she was 
an orphan without relatives; and had never given the matter a 
further thought, until now the whole truth was savagely thrust 
upon her. 

There was a certain sense of justice in [esley’s mind, which 
forced her to realize that the old man standing crying by her 
side had been hardly treated, and that some’ sympathy and con- 
sideration were due to him; but her strongest feeling at this 
moment was one of fastidious disgust. There was something 
painfully real, and consequently unattractive, about Halleran’s 
grief and poverty. He was not in the least like similar old men 
in books, picturesque in a rugged simplicity. He was merely 
ragged and unkempt, and far from clean, Dust and heat and 
tears had streaked his withered face with grimy marks, and the 
handkerchief with which he sought to smear them off made Les- 
ley wince. He stood humbly, hat in hand, and with no pretence 
of equality in his son-in-law’s | »use. He was broken in years, 
and health, and spirits; and io those who did not under- 
stand the hidden purpose which urged him on it would have 
seemed an easy matter to crush up his presumptuous interfer- 
ence, Perhaps Dr. Stanhope thought so as he sat wrapped in 
moody contemplation. He had loved this man’s daughter with 
the strongest affections of his heart. Her beauty had tempted 
him to break down the barriers of caste, and it stung him sharply 
to know that in her trouble she had turned weakly away from 
him for help and sympathy; that not even in the end had she 
given him her trust and confidence; and that, having lavished 
all things on her, he had yet failed to make her happy. For 
Halleran to come seeking his grandchild was, in Dr. Stanhope’s 
eyes, preposterous ; and that his long-guarded secret should be 
shared by his older daughter was a bitter humiliation to his 
soul. He glanced up now and met her clear brown eyes fixed 
on him with a mute inquiry that roused him into speech. 

“Give him back the letter, Lesley,” he said wearily. ‘“ I did 
not know that it had ever been written, or I could have supple- 
mented it with some further information. On one point, Halle- 
ran, you may set your mind at ease. Hester, two days before 
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she died, confessed to me her desire to see ‘a priest, and I pro. 
cured one for her. He was a French Jesuit in charge of a mis. 
sion in Algiers, and he administered to her all the rites of her 
church and baptized her little girl. Are you contented now ?” 

The old man came forward a few hasty steps, peered anxious. 
ly into the other's face, and then drew a long breath, as if a 
heavy burden had been suddenly lifted from his soul. “Thank 
God!” he said simply, “and may he reward you!” Then, after a 
pause, he added, with sad humility, “I’ll be going away now, it 
you wish it. It’s enough for me to know that my child's child 
will be brought up in her mother’s faith, and I’ll not so much as 
ask to look in her pretty eyes.” 

Dr. Stanhope stirred impatiently in his chair and glanced 
again at Lesley, who was watching him with silent earnestness, 
“You mistake me entirely, Halleran,” he said dryly. “Iam no 
advocate of any especial sect, nor do I regard the selection of 
one as a matter of vital importance. I never actually opposed 
Hester in the practice of her religion, and I would not for worlds 
have denied ,her its consolations on her death-bed. Essie may 
join whatever church she pleases when she is old enough to 
decide with propriety; but I have no intention of educating her 
in your fantastic creed. Nor will I permit any interference in 
the matter. As for seeing her, you may do so, if you wish, on 
condition that you do not tell her who you are. I will send for 
her before you leave. And now one thing more—and, believe me, 
I do not want to be unkind. I fear that your circumstances are 
very poor, though they were not so when I first knew you. If 
this be the case I am ready and willing to make ample provision 
for you and your wife, for the sake of her who is gone; but you 
must see for yourself that it will be best to leave here at once.” 

He paused, and Halleran looked at him steadily, his dull eyes 
quickening into a dangerous light. “My wife is dead,” he said 
slowly, “and my daughter is dead, and my grandchild is dead 
to my old age. I would starve and rot before I tasted a crust of 
yours ; but leave the little one to you I will not while there is a 
breath still in my body. She shall one day learn the truth.” 

Dr. Stanhope took a step forward. “She shall never learn 
it!” he said distinctly. “You say that I put half the world 
between you ‘and your daughter. I will put it again between 
you and Essie, and, if ocean and land can keep you apart, she 
shall never see your face. And now—” 

“ Father,” interrupted Lesley in a low voice, “look!” 

He turned and saw Essie standing by the curtained door, 
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watching them both with wondering, frightened eyes, her fair 
skin and golden hair brought into sharp relief by the sombre 
background against which she leaned. 

“Essie,” he said huskily, “go away! This is no place for 

ou. 

The child never seemed to heed him. Her forehead was 
contracted, her eyes half filled with tears. Slowly she came 
forward until she stood by Halleran’s elbow. “And are you 
my real grandfather?” she asked, with a puzzled look and tone. 
“Were you truly my mamma’s father, and have you come here 
just to see me?” 

He stooped and kissed her gently. “She is like my own 
come back to me,” he murmured, “and no lovelier than my 
darling used to be.” 

Essie looked at him curiously, but without a particle of the 
innate disgust that dwelt in Lesley’s eyes. She felt no repug- 
nance to his rags and poverty; only a pity and a wonder that it 
should be so. “You need not cry,” she said softly, as she 
touched with her little fingers his frayed and torn sleeve. “You 
know we can buy you plenty of new things.” 

“Essie!” cried her father, “I told you to leave the room! 
Lesley, take her away and teach her, if you can, to besilent. Go!” 
he added angrily, as she lingered still, and Lesley, taking her by 
the hand, drew her to the door. Here she stopped for an instant 
and turned around, her little face serious and troubled, her deep 
eyes wandering wistfully from her father’s averted head to the 
bowed figure by his side. She would have run back even then, 
but Lesley held her firmly ; and as the dark curtains-hid her from 
their sight the two men turned 2nd faced one another, each with 
anew determination in his soul. 


PART II. 


After a social storm there follows generally a profound lull 
which makes us wonder now and then if anything has really 
happened to mar the accustomed evenness of our lives. So it 
was now in Dr. Stanhope’s household. Lesley, when she left her 
father’s study, took Essie up to her room and tried to make her 
understand that this visit of her grandfather’s was something she 
must not talk about to any one. To the child’s rapid questions 
she returned a few guarded but truthful answers. There had 
been enough deception in the matter already, and Lesley was 
determined that she would be accessory to no further conceal-. 
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ment beyond that afforded by mere silence. When she met her 
father again at lunch the unwelcome visitor had departed, 
What had passed between them no one knéw; but Dr. Stanhope, 
though a trifle paler and quieter than usual, had regained his 
accustomed manner, and seemed in nowise troubled by the 
morning’s interview. He never alluded to the subject but once 
afterwards, and then only to say a few cold words of warning, 
and to accede reluctantly to Lesley’s demand that Jack Bur. 
roughs should be told all. 

“Tam sorry to ask it of you, father,” she said firmly; “but I 
will marry no man while concealing anything from him. I could 
not look my husband in the face, if I were keepjng a secret he 
might any day discover.” 

So Mr. Burroughs was informed of the truth, and took it 
very easily. He ldughed a little at the doctor’s predicament ; 
hoped the matter would be smoothed over without a squabble; 
told Lesley she was a good girl to insist on telling him every- 
thing, and then apparently forgot all about the subject. Indeed, 
there seemed to be other and more important matters weighing 
on his mind, for he had grown restless and troubled of late, and 
had lost a great portion of the careless good-humor which had 
always characterized him. Lesley saw the change and pondered 
over it, wondering now and then why she felt so heavy-hearted, 
and why no one seemed to be just as they were before. Her 
father was silent and absorbed, her lover distrait and unrespond- 
ing ; Miss Grantly alone retained her even gentleness of manner, 
and in her company Lesley found a welcome distraction from 
unpleasant thoughts. 

As the weather grew warmer Essie’s school-hours were short- 
ened, and she was permitted to roam unmolested over the 
grounds, while her sister and governess idled away the days 
together—sometimes alone, often with Mr. Burroughs as an 
escort in their walks and drives. For Mabel Grantly these 
hours of pleasant luxury were golden ones, and she extracted 
from them all possible flavor; being one of those rare characters 
who, while always watching the future, can yet pause to enjoy 
the present. She exhausted the resources of her wardrobe in 
trying to look her daintiest, and: accepted willingly enough 
Lesley’s generous gifts without ever warming into a spark of 
loyalty towards the giver. She had been cast upon the world 
to carve out her own fortune, and, with no positive ill-will 
towards any one, she would not have deviated a hair-breadth 
from the clear path of self-advancement to have picked up a 
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fainting sister by the way. Lesley, too honest to be a shrewd 
observer, thought her merely a young and charming girl, whose 
hard lines gave her a double claim to sympathy and liking, and 
whose undoubted refinement made her a pleasant companion for 
lonely hours. She was not given to violent, fancies or to the 
swiftly-formed attachments of girlhood; but she was slower 
even to distrust than to love, and was content to read others by 
the key-note of her own integrity. And so the ill-matched 
couple became what most people would call friends; and Dr. 
Stanhope said his daughter was fortunate in having such con- 
genial society ; and the neighbors said it was a lucky thing for 
that pretty little governess that the rich Miss Stanhope seemed 
to be so taken with her; and perhaps in her secret heart Mabel 
Grantly thought that luck sometimes changes with the tide. 

It was a heavy afternoon in August, and Lesley, too restless 
toread or work and too languid to venture out of doors, had 
wandered, book in hand, around the house until she was tired of 
herown company. Miss Grantly had confessed to a headache, 
and had gone to her room to nurse it. Essie was invisible, and 
Dr. Stanhope was execrating the hot weather in the shady cool- 
ness of his library. Out in the sunshine two little children toiled 
up the path carrying a heavy basket between them, and stopping 
now and then to take breath and wipe their streaming faces. 
Lesley had often before noticed the thin, drooping figures bearing 
the same burden with unchildish patience, but it had never 
occurred to her to feel especially sorry for them. They were 
the washer-woman’s little girls, and if it belonged to their station 
in life to drag around heavy baskets it was natural, of course, that 
they should do so. But to-day the sun shone down so fiercely 
on their unprotected heads, and their weariness was so apparent 
in every step, that her heart smote her as she watched them, and 
into her mind crept the unbidden thought: “ Had Essie’s mother 
ever been a child like these?” 

Shading her eyes, she opened the French window and stepped 
owt on the lawn. “You poor hot little things!’’ she said. 
“ How far do you have to come?” 

The children stared at her, shy and startled by so much 
notice. ‘It’s a good half-mile, miss,” said the older girl faintly, 
while the younger pushed back her hair and shifted the basket 
from one hand to the other in embarrassed silence. 

“ Half a mile, and in such weather! Why, it’s enough to kill 
you! You must have some milk and fruit, and rest awhile 
before you think of going home.” 
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“Thank you, miss!” said the child who had spoken before, 
while her sister grinned a silent approbation; and Lesley, forget. 
ting the heat, strolled part way up the garden-path and gave 
orders that the tired little things should be fed and rested and 
given some peaches to take home. Then she turned off in the 
direction of the orchard, where the shady, low-branched trees 
promised a welcome retreat from the scorching sunbeams which 
flecked the gravel-walk with points of light and quivered over 
the long, hot garden and the sleepy fields beyond. But she 
never reached the leafy shelter that she sought, for out of the 
shadow of the trees and into the dazzling sunshine stepped two 
figures, a girl in white and a man who was talking low and ear- 
nestly. The blood rushed fiercely into Lesley’s face, and, shrink. 
ing behind the hedge, she watched Mabel Grantly pause, laugh, 
and turn coquettishly away, and saw her affianced husband kiss 
the little hand so carelessly held out to him. The next instant she 
confronted them, standing white and silent in their path, with a 
look of mingled pain and scorn in her brown eyes that one at least 
of the offenders never forgot until his dying day. Withthe shame 
of his dishonor upon him, Jack Burroughs had no word of self. 
defence to offer; but it was plain that Miss Grantly viewed the 
matter in quite a different light. There was no trace of agitation 
in the smiling face or in the clear, even tones; but there was an 
evident determination to hold her own, and a subtle triumph lurk- 
ing in her manner, as if she knew that the day was hers. 

“ Are you surprised to see my headache so much better?” 
she asked composedly. “I have always found that the fresh air 
is the best remedy after all, and to-day it has done me a world of 
good already.” 

Lesley did not answer. She had no intention of being drawn 
into a war of words, though a swift, half-pleading glance at her 
fiancé seemed to beg for an explanation of the mystery. But the 
eyes which should have met hers were heavy and downcast, and 
for a minute nothing broke the ‘silence save the impatient chirp 
of a robin over their heads. ‘“-Have you nothing to say to me?” 
Lesley asked. 

Jack Burroughs looked up, his bronzed face suffused with 
scarlet. “Forgive me!” he whispered. “I could not help it, 
for I love her with my whole soul.” 

The girl quivered as if she had been struck; but her natural 
self-control was stronger to help her now than even her wounded 
pride. “I will release you,” she said simply ; “and I hope that 
to her, at least, you will be true.” 
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She slipped off her engagement-ring and held it out to him, 
but he made no motion to take it, and the glittering diamond 
dropped upon the grass. Mabel Grantly took a step forward. 
“You need not be so premature, Miss Stanhope,” she said coldly. 
“[ have no intention of marrying Mr. Burroughs, and have 
never given him any right to claim me. I considered him as 
bound in honor to you.” 

Lesley smiled a little, bitter smile. ‘“ You were very con- 
siderate,”’ she said. 

“ Perhaps I was,” was the light rejoinder; “ but, at any rate, 
there is no reason why I should separate you two. I repeat, I 
am not going to marry Mr. Burroughs.” 

“ Mabel!” he said appealingly, but she never noticed him ; 
her eyes were fixed on Lesley, who had turned into the path 
leading to the house. “I will not have you leave me thus!” 
she cried abruptly. “I have done nothing so very amiss, and 
am not responsible for your lover’s fickleness. You shall not 
throw the blame upon me!” 

There was no: answer; Lesley, with a silence more con- 
temptuous than words, never even looked at her, but continued 
quietly on her way. Mabel Grantly followed and laid a detain- 
ing hand upon her arm. She was pale now, and her soft blue 
eyes sparkled with an evil light. But she stood erect and un- 
abashed, for her hour of triumph was at hand, and all things had 
come to her who knew how to wait. “Lesley Stanhope,” she 
said, “ you must hear me. If you do not choose to respect me 
as your sister’s governess, you shall as your father’s wife.” 

She paused 4nd noticed with cruel amusement the white, puz- 
zled face turned to her own, and heard the sharp sound of Jack 
Burroughs’ foot upon the gravel. “It is true,” she repeated 
slowly. “I have only been engaged to Dr. Stanhope for two 
days, and I am going to take Essie to the sea-shore for the rest 
of the summer. In November we will be married.” 

She stopped, included them both in a little, mocking bow, and 
strolled away. Lesley, without a word, turned sharply in another 
direction ; Mr. Burroughs was left under the apple-trees alone. 

Safe in her own room, Lesley sat for hours trying to realize 
the change that had come into her life. Dazed with the shock, 
she saw the whole fabric of her earthly happiness crumble at her 
feet, and felt vaguely conscious that she stood deserted and 
alone ; the past closed for ever, the future stretching blindly on 
before. She was too confused as yet for grief, or even for a full 
appreciation of her position; she only knew that her idols had 
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been shattered, and, in her youth and inexperience, she believed it 
impossible to survive their loss and live. Spiritual resources she 
had none; courage and fortitude were things she understood, but 
resignation was a word omitted from her vocabulary, and of 
whose very meaning she was ignorant. True as steel, generous 
in her impulses, and just to all, she had never found much cause 
for self-reproach. Her life had always been a happy one, and 
her sleepy conscience at ease with itself and the rest of the 
world. Now suddenly cut adrift from her sheltered moorings, 
she began to realize that her soul wa§ driven by fiercer storms 
than she had ever dreamed of, and to wonder vainly where she 
shou!d turn for safety. She had been taught to hold religion in 
unquestioned reverence, at the same time letting it as much 
alone as possible. To drive to church on clear Sundays was the 
correct embodiment of an excellent principle; to visit the poor 
occasionally, a laudable work, provided always that the poor 
selected were respectable, tolerably clean, and free from con- 
tagious diseases. Beyond this it was best never to meddle in 
these matters, and Lesley, not being spiritually.inclined, had been 
content hitherto to follow her instructions. She knew nothing 
of that warning which has come down to us through genera. 
tions: “ He that clingeth to the creature shall fall with its fall- 
ing.” She had given her whole trust unhesitatingly to those she 
loved, and they had failed her in her need. 

Her painful reverie was broken at last by a message from her 
father, saying he would like to see her for a few minutes in the 
library ; and, rousing herself, Lesley went wearily down-stairs. 
The skies were darkened with an approaching* storm, and a 
deathlike stillness brooded over the tall tree-tops, which hung 
heavy and drooping in the sullen air. The same atmosphere of 
breathless expectancy seemed to pervade the house, as though 
the ominous lull which precedes the rising wind held it, too, in 
check. In his dim and quiet study Dr. Stanhope was pacing up 
and down, with a look half angry, half resolute on his.face and 
an impatient, troubled step. He turned sharply around as his 
daughter entered. 

“ Lesley,” he said, “1 have something important to tell you— 
something you will be sorry to hear.” 

“Do you mean your engagement, father ?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

He stared at her and continued his walk. “No, no,” he said. 
“Of course I meant to tell you that as well, but I am very glad 
you know it already. It is the only softening spot in my sum- 
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mer’s annoyafice and worry. She is a lovely girl, and’ 1 am most 
fortunate to win such a gentle and judicious mother for Essie 
and such a charming little wife for myself. Now I can see you 
married with a better heart.” | 

Lesley made no answer. She was not thinking now of Mabel 
Grantly, but of her own young mother, who lay in the church- 
yard near, and of Hester Halleran, who slept forgotten by the 
Mediterranean Sea. Was there no such thing as faithfulness in 
the world? Her lip curled scornfully, but her eyes were dim 
with tears, and for the first time a sensation of pity for the low- 
born wife who had sacrificed so much to gain so little filled her 
soul. She had resented her taking her mother’s place, but now 
they were both alike forsaken, and she felt that their cause was 
one. , 

Dr. Stanhope took a few steps in silence, and then continued 
in a lower voice and with an altered manner: “ What I want to 
speak to you about is something I have just heard of Essie. 
That scoundrel Halleran, whom I thought well out of the road, 
has eluded my vigilance, and has actually been all this time in 
the neighborhood ; and, what is much worse, Essie has had con- 
stant communication with him.” 

“Impossible!” cried Lesley, startled out of her self-abstrac- 
tion. ‘‘ Where could they have met?” 

“Oh! that was easy enough, thanks to the child being un- 
watched all day long. He is living in a little cottage behind the 
Stewart mill, and all she had to do was to cross the mill-stream 
unnoticed and spend as much time with him as she liked. 
Heaven only knows what nonsense he has taught her by this 
time!”’ 

“TI am very sorry father,” said Lesley, taking, as usual, the 
blame upon her shoulders. “ But Essie has always been accus- 
tomed to run about where she liked, and I did not know there 
was any cause for apprehension.” 

“Nor I, or this folly would have come to a speedy end long 
‘ago, as it shall now. Did Miss Grantly tell you she was going 
to take Essie to the sea-shore ?”’ 

“ Yes, she mentioned it to me.” 

“ Well, I have changed my plans, and, to insure her being safe 
in future from Halleran’s pertinacity, I intend sending her abroad 
at once.”’ 

“ Abroad!” repeated Lesley, “and with Miss Grantly ?” 

“Of course with Miss Grantly. They are to leave early to- 
morrow morning, and will sail from New York on Thursday. I 
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have arranged for their spending the rest of the summer at Nice, 
and in the fall I will go over to them.” 

“ And be married abroad, father?” 

“Yes; it suits me best, and I shall be spared the fuss and no. 
toriety of a home wedding. It isa heavy trial for me to part 
with Essie for so long, but I feel the necessity to be imperative, 
and I shall know her to be in good hands.” 

One great rebellious tear dropped from Lesley's eyes, and 
she succeeded with difficulty in choking back its fellows. She 
felt so lonely and desolate that it seemed doubly hard to know 
that all her father’s hopes, and plans, and affections were for 
those two, and that she alone bore no part in his calculations. 
She might, perhaps, be useful to him, but that was all. 

“The reason why I sent for you,” Dr. Stanhope went on, 
“was to ask you to get Essie’s things together quietly, so that 
she will be ready to start in the morning without making a stir 
among the servants. Miss Grantly says that old Alice is ruin. 
ing the child by over-indulgence, and she prefers not taking’ her 
along. So they will cross alone, and secure a French maid in 
Paris. Also I want you to break the news to Essie to-night, so 
that she will have a good sleep on it, and not treat us to a scene 
to-morrow.” 

“Father,” pleaded Lesley, “I think the child will be very 
unhappy if you send her so far away without even her old nurse 
to comfort her. She is so painfully shy with strangers, and . 
has not yet grown fond of Miss Grantly.” 

“ That,” said Dr. Stanhope pithily, “is pure nonsense. Be- 
tween you and Alice, Essie has been greatly spoiled, and the 
quicker she gets under new influences the better. Besides, she 
will learn to love Miss Grantly all the more readily if she has no 
one else to fall back upon. My mind is quite made up on the 
subject, but I want you to reconcile her as far as possible to the 
separation. Once among new scenes, she will soon grow happy 
and contented.” 

Lesley offered no further remonstrance. In the midst of her 
own sorrow her heart ached for her little sister; but she was 
powerless to help her, and nothing remained but to tell her as , 
gently as possible of the approaching change. She packed the 
trunk without asking assistance from any one, and when night 
came took Essie to her room and told her in a few kind words 
what was to happen in the morning. But it was in vain that she 
spoke of the delights of crossing the ocean, or described in glow- 
ing terms the beautiful places they were going to see. Essie, 
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with her face hidden on her sister’s shoulder, would listen to no 
consolation, but wept and wept as if her little heart were breaking 
with its grief. ‘If you were only going with me!” she sobbed, 
‘‘or papa, or Alice. But O Lesley! I hate her so, I hate her 
so!” 

“Hush, Essie!” was the weary answer, “and listen to me. 
Miss Grantly will not be unkind to you, and you must try and 
learn to like her better. I am sorry for you, dear, but you know 
you have brought this on. yourself.” . 

A fresh burst of sobs was the only reply, and Lesley went on: 
“It is too late to help it now, but I always believed, Essie, that 
you, at least, were honest and truthful. How could you keep 
such a secret from us all?” 

The child raised her flushed face for an instant and met her 
sister’s eyes. “It was not my secret,” she whispered, “so I 
could not tell it. And he is my own dear mamma’s father, and 
he loves me just as he used to love her when she was a little 
girl; and I cannot go away without saying good-by to him. 
Lesley, dear Lesley ”—and the small arms were wound tightly 
around her neck—“ may I see him just once before I leave—only 
once to say good-by ?” 

Lesley shook her head. “You know very well, Essie,’”’ she 
said, “that it cannot be. Father has forbidden it, and you are 
only a little girl and must obey him. He is going after you in a 
few months.” 

“ To bring me home again?” 

“Perhaps so; or may be you will go tg school and havea 
nice time with other children. And now I will put you to bed 
myself, for if Alice comes up you and she will cry half the night, 
and I want you to be my brave little sister.” 

“ But I cannot sleep ever,” moaned Essie fretfully, “‘ when it 
storms so.” 

“ Nonsense! I will close the shutters, and then you won't 

«see the lightning.” 
' “Yes, I will; it shines through the chinks. And, besides, I 
can hear the thunder all the same, and the wind. I am not afraid 
of them one bit, only they keep me awake. O Lesley! I wish 
there would be another flood, so that papa couldn’t send me 
away in the morning.” 

In truth, the night was not one conducive to pedceful slum- 
ber, and when Lesley had at last escaped to her room she lay for 
hours listening to the rain beating furiously against the panes, 
and to the hoarse wind that now crept stealthily around the 
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house, pushing the scattered leaves before it, and now sprang 
fiercely at the casements, rattling them like an angry man deter- 
mined to force an entrance. Oppressed with a vague sense of 
fear stronger even than her dejection, the voices of the storm 
seemed fraught with a dismal meaning to her ears; and if she 
dozed for a minute it was only to find herself battling with the 
elements or driven helplessly hither and thither by their unrest. 
ing fury. Twice she arose and went with noiseless step into 
Essie’s room, and the dimly-burning lamp sffowed her each time 
the child sleeping peacefully, one little arm thrown above her 
head, the other hand holding fast to something—Lesley could 
not see what—that she wore around her neck. With a strange 
softening in her heart and an affection never felt before Lesley 
stooped over the bed and kissed her sister’s face, upturned as 
though to meet her own; then, going back to her room, locked 
herself resolutely in, determined to leave it no more that night. 
Towards morning the storm abated, and at last she fell asleep, 
never wakening until the sun was streaming brightly in her win- 
dow. 

A low tap at the door startled her from her drowsiness, and 
she opened it to see Alice, the nurse, standing outside, with a 
white, scared face and trembling fingers that plucked absently 
at the strings of her apron. ‘“ Miss Essie?” she asked hurriedly. 
“Ts she in here with you?” 

“With me!” answered Lesley. “Certainly not. She slept 
in her own bed last night.” 

The girl gave,a low cry. “She is not there now,” she said. 
“Come and look for yourself.” 

Snatching her wrapper, Lesley flew bare-footed to her sister’s 
room. The night-lamp was burning still, though the open shut- 
ters let in the cheerful light of day. The little bed was empty, 
and Essie’s night-dress and one tiny slipper lay across the foot. 
Glancing in the closet, Lesley saw that the coat and hat which 
had been hung there in readiness for the morning were gone. 

“ Alice,” she said, “when you came in the room were the 
shutters open or closed?” 

“Tight shut, Miss Lesley, all but one in the corner here. I 
opened the rest myself.” 

“Then Essie must have gotten up before daylight and 
dressed by the lamp. She has probably gone out for a last run, 
and will be back in time for breakfast. Now, don’t be foolish and 
hysterical, Alice, but go down-stairs at once and tell Dr. Stan- 
hope, if he is up. I will be dressed in a few minutes, and we can 
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go and look for her then. There is no need to Speak of the mat- 
ter to the other servants.” 

The girl obeyed, and Lesley, hurrying on her clothes, ran 
down to meet her father in the library. He looked troubled and 
anxious, but was outwardly composed, and spoke in his usual 
manner. “IJ am going out now to hunt up Essie and bring her 
home,” he said. ‘ Where do you suppose she has run to?” 

Lesley hesitated. “I think,” she said—“ that is—I am afraid 
—that she has gone.to say good-by to her grandfather.” 

Dr. Stanhope muttered something between his teeth and 
took a few hurried steps in evident anger and dismay. 

“She was very anxious to see him once more,” Lesley went 
on, “and I fear that, wakening early this morning, she slipped 
out for that purpose before it was quite light.” ' 

She paused, and the two exchanged a silent glance, each one 
reading a mutual fear in the other’s averted eyes. “ The mill- 
stream!” groaned Dr. Stanhope, “and the heavy rains last 
night! Halleran shall answer—” 

“ Hark!” cried Lesley, turning white. ‘ What was that?” 

A woman’s scream rent the air, a pitiful cry of grief and ter- 
ror; and there at the door stood Halleran himself, gray and hag- 
gard in the morning light, holding a dripping burden in his 
arms. Alice, trembling and weeping, was at his side, but he 
never noticed her. His eyes were fixed on Dr. Stanhope’s face, 
and at his feet he laid without a word the drowned body of his 
little daughter. 

For an instant there was a breathless silence, as if the dead 
stood looking at the dead; then, with a sharjf cry, Lesley fell on 
her knees and raised the lifeless head upon her bosom. The fair 
curls hung dank and matted over the white forehead; the eyes 
were closed, the little face peaceful in its last sleep. With a vain 
regret she kissed the sweet, cold lips, and felt her heart ache at 
the thought of the love she might have given and had withheld. 
Then for the first time she ventured to look up at her father, and 

saw him standing silent and rigid, his eyes fixed with a strange, 
blank stare on Essie’s face, as if the horror of the thing had driv- 
en him mad. Suddenly he stooped and took his little daugh- 
ter in his arms, her fair head resting on his shoulder, her cheek 
pressed close to his. “ Hester,” he whispered, “she is yours 
now. Forgive me, dearest wife!” 

Halleran took a step forward. He spoke in answer to a look 
of inquiry from Lesley, for Dr. Stanhope neve. noticed him at 
all. “It was early this morning,” he said in a low voice, “and I 
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had gone out for a breath of fresh air. The stornr had kept me 
awake all night, and something seemed to be weighing heavy- 
like on my heart. The mill-stream was swollen by the rain and 
was running very fast; it had washed away part of the bridge, 
and the rest looked rotten and slippery. Down by the willow- 
tree there was something entangled in the branches that grow 
into the water, and I went to look what it was. There I saw my 
darling’s child lying cold and dead, with her innocent face turned 
towards heaven.” 

His voice trembled and broke; he struggled for a moment 
with his tears, and then grew calmer. It even seemed to Lesley 
that his grief had invested him with a new dignity, and that he 
‘had risen to a nobler level. “She is safe with her mother now,” 
he said simply, “and I am alone. May it please God to call me 
in his good time!” 

He stole a last lingering look at the child, still in her father’s 
arms, and turned silently away, going out in his helpless old age 
to meet the last buffets of an unkind world. Weak, and broken, 
and poverty-stricken, he went forth, as he said, alone ; and neither 
Lesley nor her father ever saw.or heard of him again. That his 
story was true none could doubt. The state of the bridge con- 
firmed his words, and clinging to a splintered board was found 
Essie’s straw hat, showing too plainly where the little feet had 
slipped. 


A silent house, where all day long the servants speak in whis- 
pers and stand crying in the halls, yet take a certain pleasure, 
nevertheless, in conjecturing with many tears just how the 
tragedy was brought about. Outside the village children gather 
in little groups, and weep, and tell each other for the twentieth 
time how it all happened, and wonder what the drowned child 
looks like, and whether they will be admitted to the funeral. If 
curiosity and a breathless interest sweeten their sense of a grief, 
it is none the less honest for that; and their tears are heart- 
felt as they recall the well-known little figure cantering down the 
lanes. Isolated in his library, Dr. Stanhope has refused all con- 
solation and sympathy, and will admit no one to his solitude. 
His best hopes and affections lie dead with his lost child, and for 
the time his sorrow crushes him. Miss Grantly also keeps her 
room, save when carriage-loads of commiserating friends arrive 
and she alone can see them. Her pale, tear-stained face is by far 
the most attractive in the house, and all who meet her go away 
charmed and touched by her graceful and well-bred distress. 
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She lays up for herself golden opinions in these few days which 
will do her good service by and by. Dr. Stanhope’s refusal to 
see her now does not trouble her in the least, for she knows well 
how soon a selfish grief exhausts itself ; and she knows, too, that 
the only influence strong enough to conflict with hers is gone 
forever. Henceforth she rules alone. 

And Lesley, forgotten in her father’s heart, and no longer the 
mistress even of his home, is conscious of nothing but her own 
sorrow and pity. She glides around the house, white and silent, 
the ghost of her old gay self, but composed and rational still; so 
that the servants shake their heads when they meet her, and say, 
with many a shrug and sniff, indicative of strong disfavor, that it’s 
wonderful how some people can bear up under their losses. She 
sees that her father’s meals are sent to him regularly, and dines 
alone in the big, gloomy room, with little appetite, poor child! 
and to the great disedification of the cook, who considers that 
unlimited tea-drinking in her apartment would be a more fitting 
expression of her grief. When the day of the funeral comes she 
and Alice prepare the little corpse for its last resting-place. 
Around Essie’s neck is a narrow white ribbon, and fastened to it 
a small, much-worn silver medal. Lesley looks at it curiously, 
but can make nothing out of the few dim outlines or the half- 
erased inscription. She feels sure that it was Halleran’s gift, and 
that it was this that her sister held in her hand the night before 
her death. But what she does not know is that the same smooth 
bit of silver has been worn by Essie’s mother when she, too, 
was a child. She hesitates a moment—Lesley is not partial to 
charms of any kind—and then, moved by a feeling she could not 
explain, replaces it carefully around her little sister’s neck and 
hides it under the white frock. “If you loved it you shall keep 
it, dear,” she whispers, kissing the closed eyes, “and no one shall 
take it from you.” 

All is in readiness now, and, going out in the corridor, she 
stands by the darkened window, absorbed in painful thoughts. 
Suddenly a hand is laid upon her arm, and, turning around, she 
sees Jack Burroughs looking keenly at her with eyes that tell at 
once their pity and their shame. “Lesley,” he says imploringly, 
“ T have come to beg for pardon.” 

The girl lifts her heavy lids. “I forgive you, Jack,” she says 
wearily. “It was not all your fault.” 

“T was a mad fool!” he mutters, with angry bitterness; “ but 
that bad dream jis over at last, and I have come back to you. 
Will you try and trust in me again?” 
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She looks at him now for the first time, and without emotion 
of any sort. “I could never trust you again,” she says dis- 
tinctly. 

A crimson flush mounts into his cheek, but he resolutely holds 
his ground. “Lesley,” he says in a half-whisper, “this is no 
time to talk of love, but it maddens me to think how desolate and 
alone you are. Your father’s house will be no home for you 
after he is married, and if you cast me off who is left to protect 
you? I have been frightfully to blame, I know, and have allowed 
a pair of blue eyes to draw me away from you for a little time; 
but if you make your sentence so severe remember that you will 
wreck the happiness of both. Believe me, this world is not so 
full of joy that you can afford to throw away any portion of it 
even for the sake of your justly-wounded pride. Think for a 
moment of what our lives will be apart, and then come back 
to me.” 

He tries to take her hand, but she draws it gently from him. 
“You do not understand me, Jack,” she says, sighing. “It is 
not pride that stands between us, but a dead love. A week ago 
I would have trusted you against the whole world; but what 
room is left for my faith now when another pair of blue eyes 
may tempt you away again? The affection that is built on mis- 
trust is worthless, and we should only find it out too late. Even 
loneliness would be easier to bear than that.” 

“Do you really mean it, Lesley?” he asks. “ And is your 
decision final?” 

“TI really mean it, and my decision is final. How can I hope 
to change?” ; . 

He comes close to her and looks at her pale face and in her 
troubled eyes, but reads there no shadow of relenting—only a 
listless sorrow and indifference. “And you can talk of faith- 
fulness and love!” he cries bitterly—“ you who are without a 
heart!” 

For an instant she stares at him wonderingly. “And if I 
am,” she answers slowly, “it is you who have helped to 
break it.” 

He turns without another word and leaves her standing by 
her sister’s door, and she goes softly in. White and pure and 
lovely, Essie lies in her little flower-strewn coffin; lilies at 
her head and feet, and in her waxen hands. Death wraps her 
round as a mantle, and the mystery of the unseen world dwells 
in the hushed figure and in the tranquil face. .To Lesley, stand- 
ing by her side, there comes suddenly the sharp conviction that 
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the loss of this child, whom she had never loved, is the heaviest 
part of hersorrow. Perhaps her little sister’s innate truthfulness 
had been the only bond between them, but that at least was a tie 
that nothing had severed. If the child had kept her pitiful 
secret to the end, it was only because it was not hers to tell. 
Now that the loyal heart is still and cold, and the eager spirit 
fled for ever, Lesley feels with a bitter pang how dear she might 
have grown. There seems nothing left to fill her empty soul, 
which cries out vainly for strength and consolation. The world 
is going round with her, and all that she has valued has slipped 
from her powerless fingers. With a sudden cry she falls on her 
knees beside the little coffin and lays her face close to the pale, 
cold cheek. 

“ Essie, Essie,” she sobs, “ look down from heaven and listen 
to me now! You see your mother’s face, but the face of mine 
is turned away from me. You stand in the full light, and I walk 
still in darkness. Help me, my dear little sister, that 1 may 
follow you!” 





THE IRISH WORDS IN SHAKSPERE. 


EVERY ONE has doubtless heard of the student in the middle 
ages who was perplexed by a passage in Aristotle. He _ per- 
spired over his Latin and Arabic versions of the Stagyrite, but 
all to no purpose. At last, in his despair, he had recourse to a 
conjurer, who, at his request, described a circle on the floor of a 
darkened chamber and called up the devil to explain the mys- 
terious passage. The devil accordingly came up with all his 
horrors, and, standing on the selvage of the circle, perused the 
words which the student showed him with his right hand while 
holding the book tremblingly with his left. Having duly read 
the passage, the “arch-felon” shook his horned head and pro- 
nounced it wholly unintelligible. It was too much for him. 
“ But,” he added with exquisite politeness, “if you will favor me 
with your company ”"—and he pointed downwards—“ I shall feel 
great pleasure in introducing you to Aristotle himself.” 

Now, my object in penning these lines is to prevent any 
future annotator of Shakspere from imitating the medizval 
Student and going ¢oo far for an explanation. Besides, as Stany- 
hurst informs us, the devil on one occasion, when duly invoked, 
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declared himself wholly incapable of translating Irish, describ. 
ing it, at the same time, as for him the most invincible and 
unattainable of all human dialects. And an Irishman may there. 
fore be pardoned, perhaps, if he infers that, though there may be 
Irishmen in the regno dolente, they belong to that class of his 
countrymen who do not understand the vernacular of their 
native land.* 

There is a passage in Shakspere which during two hundred 
years has puzzled annotators as much as that in Aristotle. It 
occurs in Henry V., act iv. scene iv.—a scene which exhibits 
a field of battle resounding with “alarms” and traversed by 
“excursions.” The stage is entered by three individuals—“a 
French soldier, Pistol, and a boy.” Pistol, with the courtesy 
characteristic of his nationality, addresses the Frenchman by 
truculently shouting, “ Yield, cur!” To which the Frenchman 
replies, “ Je pense que vous étes gentilhomme de bonne qualité” 
— ‘I think you are a gentleman of good quality”; that is, “I 
may surrender to you without disgrace.” ‘ Quality?” exclaims 
Pistol, mimicking his prisoner. ‘“Calenocustureme !”’—or, as we 
find it in some editions, “‘Calmiecustureme!” The reader may 
take his choice, but will find one form as puzzling as the other. .) 

Of this passage Samuel Lover says: 


“Those who are familiar with Shakspere will remember how much the 
speech of Pistol in the fourth scene of the fourth act in Henry V. dis- 
turbed the repose of the annotators, and what strange hash was made of 
the imperfect text, until Mr. Malone had the sagacity to perceive that 
Pistol was repeating the burden of an old song, and that burden was, Calen 
o custure me. That Mr. Malone was right in his conjecture indubitable 
proof exists, although Mr. Stevens rejected his emendation, etc.” 


But perhaps Mr. Stevens was right in rejecting it. One 
thing is certain: Warburton got over the difficulty of translating 
Pistol’s words by pronouncing them “ nonsense ”—a very sum- 
mary but not satisfactory mode of disposing of a difficulty. It is 
very curious to find Warburton, after first pronouncing it “ non- 
sense,” proceeding diligently to translate this “nonsense.” He 
says it should be read “Quality! Cality! Construe me; art 
thou a gentleman?”—which would not be nonsense. This is 


* That the devil can speak all languages except Irish isa fact for which we have the high 
authority of Stanyhurst, an English writer who lived iri the reign of Elizabeth. He proves 
his assertion by the case of a possessed person in Rome ‘* who spoke in every known tongue 
except Irish ; but in that he neither would nor could speak because of its intolerable harsh- 
ness.” Weare assured by another authority that this inability of Lucifer is owing to St. Patrick, 
who prayed to God that the mellifluous sounds of the Irish tongue should never be profaned 
by infernal lips. 
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what Pistol meant to convey to the Frenchman, according to 
Warburton. He meant to ask him, “ Let me understand whether 
thou be’st a gentleman.” But this is simply a repetition of 
what the Frenchman has already said in his own language. The 
Frenchman says, “I think you are a gentleman of good quality.” 
To which Pistol replies—according to Warburton—‘“ Quality ! 
Cality! Construe me; art thou a gentleman?”—which would 
make Pistol’s words an echo of the Frenchman’s. Warburton’s 
would be a very good explanation, only for one fault—it does not 
explain; it does mot give us the true meaning of calenocus- 
tureme. This remains yet to be elucidated. 

Among the accomplishments of Queen Elizabeth was a know- 
ledge of difficult music. She delighted in dancing, and, while 
she swore like a trooper, she danced like a May maid: she alter- 
nately jigged and blasphemed. Even at the mature age of sixty- 
nine she still continued to jig and swear. Samuel Lover quotes 
“The Talbot Papers, vol. M, folio 18, given in Lodge’s //ustra- 
tions of British History,” to show that Irish music was popular 
at that period. “ We are frolic here at court,” writes the Earl of 
Worcester to the Earl of Shrewsbury. ‘“ Much dancing in the 
privy chamber before the queen, who is much delighted there- 
with. Irish tunes are at this time most pleasing.” Now, this 
being the case, it was perfectly possible for Shakspere to pick up 
the burden of an Irish song and putit into Pistol’smouth. What 
Malone says is this: 

“In a book entitled A Handful of Pleasant Delytes, published in 1584, is 
a‘sonet of a lover in praise of his mistress to Calen o custureme* sung at 
every line’s end. 

“ Pistol, therefore, we see, is only repeating the burden of an old song, 
and the words should be undoubtedly printed: ‘Quality! Calen o custure 
me, Art thou a gentleman?’ etc.” 

Malone’s explanation, however satisfactory to others, does 
not satisfy Samuel Lover. “It is strange,” he says, “that Mr. 
Malone, having got so far into the truth, does not clear the ques- 
tio, up completely.” That is, Mr. Malone, having discovered 
that the words are the burden of an old song, has not attempted 
to translate this burden. Now, this is what Lover proposes to 
do, and he remarks : 

“Mr, Stevens, in rejecting Malone’s emendation, says: ‘Mr. Malone’s 
discovery is very curious, and when (as probably will be the case) some 
farther ray of light is thrown on the unintelligible words I will be the first 
to vote it into the text.’” 


Lover proposes to supply the “ray of light” sought by 
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Malone. He tells us that the mysterious words which Malone 
believed to be the chorus of an Irish song, as translated by an 
Irish schoolmaster named Finnegan, mean “little girl of my 
heart for ever and ever.” But 


“ They mean no such thing,” says Lover; “and I,cannot but wonder 
that, with so much literary discussion as has taken place on the subject, 
the true spelling and consequently the meaning of the burden have re- 
mained till now undiscovered. The burden is, Ca/en o custure me, which is 
an attempt to spell, and pretty nearly represents the sound of, Colleen oge 
asthore (me being an expletive or possibly corrupt introduction), and those 
words mean ‘ young girl, my treasure.’” 


Now, it is not easy to see how Pistol could be warranted in 
terming a French soldier “a little girl.” He might term him “a 
treasure” with great propriety, because the Frenchman might be 
ransomed for money; but “a little girl” he certainly was not. 
All these annotators labored under a slight difficulty: they en- 
deavored to translate Irish words without knowing anything of the 
Trish language. Yo an Irishman Pistol’s words are perfectly in- 
telligible. They should be written: Cotlean og, cas tu re me! 
The first word (cot/ean) signifies ‘‘ whelp, cur, cub, or puppy.” 
The second word (ag) signifies “ young.”” The third (cas) signi- 
fies “ turn,” and comes from ‘the verb casam (of which it is the 
imperative mood), meaning “to turn or wind.” Zw signifies 
“you.” Re signifies “ with,” and me “me.” Thus Pistol with 
inborn courtesy says: “You young whelp, turn with me.” In 
modern Irish we should be more apt to say, A cotlean og tar 
liom—“ You young puppy, come with me.” 

Shakspere does not, as Mr. Malone fancied, put into Pistol’s 
mouth “the burden of an old song’’—not at all. He puts into 
his mouth a sentence which is quite to the purpose, and suited 
perfectly to the polite character and amiable nationality of the 
speaker, even when giving a challenge. We have great respect 
for Mr. Finnegan, “an Irish schoolmaster in London,” but con- 
fidently affirm that he had lost his Irish, if not his senses, in sup- 
posing that Pistol addressed his prisoner as “little girl of my 
heart for ever and ever”! Pistol seems to have said to him- 
self (“the muse interprets thus his tender thought”), “ This fellow 
puzzles me by speaking French; but I’ll puzzle him by speaking 
Irish. A Roland for his Oliver!” 

Not only the French prisoner failed to understand Pistol at 
the moment; the long tribe of annotators who during two 
hundred years have undertaken to explain the obscurities of the 
“ Bard of Avon” have failed to understand him. 
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As to the second version of Pistol’s words, given in some 
editions—Ca/mtecustureme. If we write these words as they 
should be written their meaning will be perfectly obvious, viz., 
Gal maith, cas tu re me—that is, “ Good stranger, turn with me.” 









; KATHARINE. 


L “Sock CHAPTER V. 


THE years which next elapsed brought some few outward 
changes but no marked inward one in Katharine’s life. There 
' _was first the little ripple which was her share of the excitement 
, caused among her elders by the secession of a considerable body 
from the Methodist ranks, headed by Mark Norton, who settled 
| down in her native city and took ministerial duty over the hand- 
| ful whom Kitty heard designated as malcontents and schisma- 
tics. For a while they met in each other’s houses, but finally 
built themselves a little wooden chapel, to the erection of which 
} Mr. Norton himself contributed a large portion of the manual 
: labor necessary. The resources of his new flock were scanty, 
| and he had determined to supplement the trifling salary they 
paid him by a return to his trade asa carpenter; and this little 
“house of prayer,” as the new community styled it, was his first 
} job. To Kitty, who sometimes met him, tool-box in hand, on 
) her way between school and home, and with whom he never 
failed to exchange kindly greetings and to give occasional tid- 
ings of his son, there was somewhat heroic in his action, based, 
as it was, on a moral scruple which, in her childish way, she un- 
derstood and shared. Very little controversy on the subject 
took place in her hearing. Her father, immersed in affairs which 
wére growing troublesome and perplexing, and averse, as he had 
said, to dissensions, had regarded the slavery question as one of 
internal discipline with which he had no occasion to concern him- 
self; and her mother, whose mind was of that tenacious sort 
which does not go back to re-examine the reasons for a course 
of conduct once deliberately adopted, but clings to it like ivy to 
a tree.stem, regarded his quiescence with entire approbation. 
Then came the bustle of removal and installation in new 
quarters, consequent upon the sale of the graveyard, when Mr. 
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Danforth converted his dwelling into shops and went farther up 
town. A change of schools ensued, and Kitty, sent to the best 
the city afforded, was soon plunged into new work, new friend. 
ships, new reading, which filled up her time and occupied all her 
thoughts. Then her aunt fell into feeble health, and for a year 
or two the child watched her lapsing gradually out of a life in 
which she had known no nearer ties than those of daughter and 
sister, and seemed never to have struck deep root. In these last 
years she took an enduring hold upon Katharine’s imagination, 
which was, perhaps, the strongest impression her weak vitality 
had ever been able to produce. After she ceased to leave her 
room the child used to go there voluntarily to keep her com. 
pany, studying beside the window opposite which her aunt was 
propped in her sick-chair, and glancing up now and then to meet 
and ponder over the look of anxiety, doubt, and apprehension 
which seemed to her to dwell within the sufferer’s large, pale 
eyes. Sometimes, at her request, Kitty used to read her the 
Gospel of the Passion from one or other of the Evangelists, and 
sometimes to sing her hymns which she designated, and which 
bore usually upon the terrors of the final judgment. The minis- 
ter went and came, offering such consolation as he had; but al- 
though, as he said, her faith was sound and her hope certain, she 
never lost that look of pathetic melancholy which had made her 
niece say of her, years before, that she seemed never to have en- 
joyed possession of anything she had really desired. That was 
what puzzled Kitty most, while she sat, for the most part silent, 
beside her, her aunt’s malady making conversation wearisome 
and painful. Nor did she share her thoughts with any one, 
such being her wont when they were especially perplexing. 
On her the thought of God, not as Saviour, but as Creator, Fa- 
ther, Satisfier, was taking, as she grew, more serious hold, while 
at the same time all the sermons and instructions she listened to 
in church and at home were daily making less and less impres- 
sion. What she wondered at now was why a life which had 
vaguely impressed her as empty and unsatisfactory should not 
look forward with joy to the thought of attaining the supreme 
satisfaction which its faith bade it anticipate. She felt herself 
seized by a sort of impotent compassion which showed itself 
by all the cares within her power, but was consciously mute 
and helpless in presence of a dumb appeal which moved her 
strangely. 

In school she was making a capricious and irregular progress, 
now studious, now idle, showing great aptitude in some direc- 
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tions, and in others scarcely keeping on a level with her class. 
Now and then she had a sudden spurt of diligence in which she 
made up for lost time on all sides, and often she displayed an 
acquaintance with general matters beyond the school routine, 
which she owed to a wider reading than was common with girls 
of her age, and to a memory, at once retentive and topical, that © 
resembled a plant drawing from the richest soil only its own 
proper nutriment, and living even in the poorest, so long as that 
is not absolutely lacking. During the entire duration of one 
scholastic year she abandoned herself to one of those rare but 
strong attractions which once or twice filled for her the place of 
such friendships as school-girls are accustomed to contract with 
each other, and, through love for one of her teachers, became, for 
that time, a model of studious industry and quick obedience. 
Among her equals she might have been popular, for when she 
herself was pleased she seldom failed of pleasing. But she hada 
way, as uncomfortable to herself as it was awkward for others, 
of suddenly cooling in the midst of an intimacy which she had 
probably sought with flattering ardor. Her new teacher, a 
young woman of unusual cultivation and breadth ‘of mind, and 
a noble and elevated beauty which had been the secret of Kitty’s 
attraction, finding herself the object of a plainly evident yet shy 
passion which converted into the most diligent and docile of 
pupils a young girl who brought with her into the class the 
reputation of a brilliant idler and a hopeless yet not disrespect- 
ful rebel against routine, set herself the task of gaining a more 
intimate knowledge of her unexpected captive. 

“ The girls complain,” she said to-her one day, “ that you are 
too capricious—all warmth and sunshine at first, and then, as 
they begin to be fond of you, going back into your shell like a 
snail. It must have been to some one who resembled you that 
Byron wrote this verse.” And she recited, in the clear, well- 
modulated voice that was one of her charms: 


. ‘* Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 
To those thyself so fondly sought ; 
The tears which thou dost cause to trickle 
Are doubly bitter from that thought : 
’Tis this which breaks the heart thou grievest— 
+ Too well thou lov'st, too soon thou leavest.” 


Kitty blushed. “I know it,” she said, “and I am sorry; but 
I cannot help it. And, after all, I don’t see why they need com- 
plain. J must be just as unsatisfactory to them as they are 
to me.” 
VOL, XXXIX.—35 
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“In what way?” inquired Miss Falconer. “If you look 
about you, you will see that people do not withdraw from each 
other in that manner. Friendships last, families cling together, 
parents do not tire of their children.” 

“No,” said Kitty. “But some faces attract me; they seem 
like books unread, which will tell me the thing I am always 
wanting to know and yet never find. The girls are like the 
books—they tell you a lot of things, but nothing you care about. 
When I take a little baby that has never spoken yet, I think of 
how its mother must be watching to see if, when it begins to 
talk, it won’t remember something of what lay behind it—before 
it came into the world.” 

Her teacher laughed. “It will say the same old things,” she 
answered: “nothing more remarkable than goo.goo and da-da.” 
And then she added, more gravely: “If it is the infinite you 
are seeking for you will never be happy. Nothing in this world 
will satisfy a heart which desires love itself and not a thing be- 
loved.” 

Kitty, too, looked grave. Then in her turn she laughed. 

“ At any fate,” she said, “it won’t do any good to pretend 
that Mary Jones is the infinite, or for her to try to persuade her- 
self that Kitty Danforth was just going to develop into it, and 
then suddenly changed her mind and shut up like an umbrella.” 

“No; but considering that the world is made up of Marys 
and Kittys, not to speak of Toms and Dicks and Harrys, and 
that you have a more or less long life to spend in it, it would be 
wiser to try to accommodate yourself to your surroundings. 
There is no absolute good in it, even for those whose wants are 
far less exacting than yours. But there is plenty to do, and more 
than plenty to think about ; and happiness is usually thrown into 
the scale for those who honestly try on their own part to fill it 
up with duties well done. As far as I can see, it always eludes 
those who seek it for itself, as you seem inclined to do. This 
year you are working well and meeting all my wishes, but do 
you know what all your previous teachers said to me about you 
before you came into my hands?”’ 

“T can guess;” said Kitty. 

“T see you can. They told me I would find you at once a tor- 
ment and a pleasure, to whom work was only a sort of play and 
rules seemed made only to be broken.” 

“TI never broke one deliberately,” answered Kitty, “but I 
often forgot all about them. Some of them are so stupid! Why 
should one go in this door instead of that, study grammar at 
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eleven and algebra at two, stand or sit in such or sucha posi- 
tion, work out all one’s examples in one way when another is 
easier and quicker?” 

“ But you conform to all my regen, and they are just 
the same.’ 

“ They are yours,” said Kitty, with another faint blush. Miss 
Falconer smiled. 

“The world of school,” she said, “is like the greater world 
outside it—made for all sorts and conditions of men, who must 
be governed by average rules. I dread to see you set yourself 
against it. It is tolerably sure to afford a moderate but ade- 
quate happiness to all who are willing to accept it and pay for 
it the regular price—labor and conformity. For others it has 
nothing.” 

At another time, when their conversation had reached the 
same end, though by a widely different route, Katharine asked 
with some hesitation if her teacher were a Christian. 

“Surely!” she answered, with some surprise. “Are not 
you?” 

“T suppose not; they tell me so at home, and so did an old 
friend, Mr. Norton, with whom I walked to school this morning. 
He said I would never be happy until I was converted.” 

“ What do they mean by that, and what church do you at- 
tend?” 

“The Methodist.” 

“ Ah!” said Miss Falconer, “I understand.” 

“Yes,” said Kitty. “I cannot get into the state of mind that 
is necessary ; and, worse than that, the older I grow, and the more 
I read and think about the matter, the more it seems to me that 
a church is either entirely unnecessary or that there should 
never have been more than one. I see no reason why we abi 
not go straight to God without such a medium.” 

“Have you ever tried?” 

“Often—every day; but I seem almost always to strike 
against a blind wall.” 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Falconer, “one reason may be that God 
is a pure spirit, while we are hampered by our bodies. He has 
met that difficulty by sending his Son in flesh like ours. And 
that answers your question as to why there should be a church. 
Men change and die, and there must either be a perpetual incar- 
nation or an organization which will faithfully transmit what 
Jesus Christ has taught. You know what he says: ‘No man 
cometh to the Father but by me.’” 
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“Yes,” said Kitty thoughtfully; “it is in the Gospel of John. 
But there is something else there that I find harder still: ‘No 
man can come to me except the Father, who hath sent me, draw 
him.’ ” 

Miss Falconer made her no direct reply. Katharine, by her 
invitation, was spending with her the time between Friday and 
Monday—a pleasure shyly longed for but never before enjoyed. 
Presently her teacher began anew: 

“ As to your idea that there should never have been more 
than one church, it is not far out of the way. In reality there 
is but one. To-morrow I will take you with me, and see if you 
will like it better than your own.” 

“T have been in a Catholic‘church once,” answered Kitty. 
“ An Irish girl took me = when I was very small. Is it that you 
mean ?” 

“No,” said Miss Falconer, “if, as I suppose, you refer to the 
Roman Catholic; yes, in the sense in which I understand the 
word. The universal church has three great branches—the 
Roman, which was the main trunk, but lapsed into corruption; 
the Greek, and the English, or, as we call it here, the Episco- 
palian, to which I belong.” 

Katharine was now about sixteen. She had made her way 
through considerable history, and had also read a good deal of 
such controversy as gets into religious journals and is discussed 
among people who are much in earnest and yet differ widely on 
a subject which is either of supreme importance or of none at all. 

“These three branches,” she asked—“ do they all believe the 
same things?” 

“In essentials, yes.” 

“ But three puzzle me as much as three hundred. Why do 
they separate, if they are really the same? You told me just 
now that a church was necessary to transmit truth faithfully, 
and that I understand. But when the first messenger begins to 
lie how can any one be sure the second will not, and how is one 
to know what is true or false in either message ?” 

“We have the Scriptures.” 

‘‘T cannot understand all I read in thegn,” said Kitty. “ And, 
if they are enough, why isn’t it enough to read and to believe 
them? I have always done that, and yet my father and mother 
are constantly grieving because I do not join the church.” 

“ We are getting into deep waters,” said her friend, “and it is 
late. I think myself that the theory of an emotional conversion 
is a great mistake. If you had been brought up as I was you 
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would have been baptized in infancy, taught your catechism, 
confirmed at the proper time, and never have doubted that you 
were a Christian. That is one of the most serious consequences 
of the schism which produced Methodism.” 

* You are a Christian, then,” said Kitty, with a smile, “ because 
you followed your parents; and I am not, because I am waiting 
to follow mine. Yet my mother thinks the church of my grand- 
mother is all wrong, and that yours is nearly or quite as bad as 
the Roman Catholic itself. For me, I begin to fear I never shall 
belong to any. I know I never shall, unless I can find one that 
really answers all the questions I wish to ask. But if it turns out 
to be true that the very first has gone utterly astray, and is, as 
you and the others say, corrupt, then I shall get on as best I can 
without one.” =i 

“ You say ‘if,’”’ replied Miss Falconer, “as though there were 
already a doubt in your mind about the matter.” 

“ Yes,” said Katharine ; “but it is a doubt which has nothing 
to support it except a vague sentiment which I have felt ever 
since | was a child.” Then, recounting in a few words her re- 
collection of her first Christmas Mass, she went on to say: 

“The moonlight and the clear, starry darkness, the shadows 
on the snow and the silent streets, which were all new to me, are, 
perhaps, at the bottom of it. But the very word ‘Catholic’ has 
always given me a curious emotion ever since, as if it woke an 
echo within me which recalled the strange awe I felt there and 
urged me to return.” 

“ That church has, I know, a mysterious fascination for many 
minds,” said her teacher; “ yet the historical proofs of error and 
corruption are so strong and evident that I have never felt in- 
clined to doubt what I was taught at confirmation, that this at- 
traction should be resisted as the most dangerous delusion of the 
evil spirit. There was one of my schoolmates who entered it 
just before that time, and our rector, Dr. Adams, devoted a great 
deal of attention to the subject on that account.” 

Kitty smiled. “One of our ministers,” she said, “told me 
once, when I asked some questions about it, that only the devil 
could have prompted them. If it be he, I fear he has a strong 
hold over me. But it sounds to me like the same voice which, ° 
whenever I have been idle, or disobedient, or inclined to make a 
false excuse, has stopped me in one direction and urged me in 
another. But for the fear of grieving my father and mother I 
should have sought instruction long ago.” 

“ The one duty that is absolutely plain to a child,” said Miss 
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Falconer, “ commanded by nature as well as by Christianity, is 
obedience to parents. That very fact has probably shown you 
that there is something dubious in your attraction.” 

“T have thought of that,” answered Katharine. “It sounds 
reasonable. They used to laugh at me, when I was little, for say- 
ing that true things had a different sound from false ones. If 
that were absolutely true it would be worse than foolish to send 
missionaries to the heathen.” 

On Sunday morning Kitty accompanied Miss Falconer to 
church. In the afternoon the latter, who had been reflecting 
much on the unexpected state of mind which her confidences had 
revealed, acted on a resolution taken the night before, by pro- 
posing a visit to the-new cathedral. The city had not only 
rapidly increased its Catholic population, but was the centre of 
a number of small manufacturing towns where they were so 
numerous that it had been made the see of a new diocese. A 
cathedral which had been for several years in course of erection 
had recently been opened for divine worship. The music was 
unusually good, and the church was not unfrequently visited by 
Protestants. Miss Falconer, who had entered it on a week-day 
not long before, had found her sense of fitness much offended by 
the decorations of the three or four side-altars. 

“ Katharine,” she said to herself, “is inclined to exaltation 
and ideality. This gilded gingerbread, these wax dolls dressed 
in lace and satin, these tawdry artificial flowers as adjuncts of 
religion, will be worth all the arguments in the world to her. 
She is made for the simplicity and fervor of Protestantism in its 
highest form.” 

But, contrary to her expectation, Kitty drew back from the 
proposal, objecting the probable displeasure of her parents. 

“Tam glad to see,” replied Miss Falconer, “ that you are only 
a theoretic rebel. As for the rest, I will take the responsibility 
on myself. Your parents will approve my motive when I ex- 
plain it to them. You appear to be haunted by a ghost, and the 
readiest way to lay it will be to show you that it is only a broom- 
stick dressed in rags and lighted up by moonshine. It is often 
better to take a bull by the horns than to run away from it.” 

Vespers having begun before they entered, a tour of the 
building was necessarily postponed until the close of the office. 
The church was very large, with massive brown-stone columns, 
across which the afternoon light, streaming in through the high 
windows, lay in oblique lines of gorgeous colors. It was not well 
filled, and they easily found seats near the high altar. Katharine, 
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not privy to the special intention of her companion, soon ceased 
to think about her, and yielded to the influence of the music and 
the place, which exerted on her at once their ancient spell. As 
for Miss Falconer, who paid her tribute to the branch theory by 
a devout demeanor and a silent prayer on entering the pew, her 
face had taken, a moment after, an expression of almost stupefac- 
tion, and her thoughts fell into a confusion which drove her 
laudable purpose so entirely out of her mind that they left the 
church without its recurring to her memory. They walked 
home in silence, and Katharine, who had expected some explana- 
tion of their visit, but received none, asked for it when, in the 
evening, they were once more alone. 

“ What shall I tell my father when he asks me why we went 
to the cathedral?” she inquired, after a long silence which threat- 
ened to remain unbroken. 

“T shall have to explain it to him myself,” answered Miss Fal- 
coner, with the air of one coming out of profound thought. 
“The fact is that I utterly forgot both you and what I meant to 
call to your attention.” 

Katharine’s face lighted with a pleased smile which her com- 
panion was not slow to interpret. 

“ No,” she replied to it, “ you mistake entirely if you think 
I shared the attraction to which I saw that you were yielding. 
I have been doubting whether I ought to tell you; but the 
priest who read Vespers this afternoon was Edgar Adams, the 
clergyman who prepared me for confirmation. When I saw him 
incline his head as he walked past that image with its lace robe 
and its ugly flowers, I had no thoughts.to spare for anything but 
the degradation of the man whom at your age I venerated as a 
saint, and who taught me to regard the temptation to go to 
Rome as the work of the arch-enemy of souls! ” 

There was a long silence, which Katharine finally broke. 

“He looks good,” she said, “and he looks wise. I should 
like to speak with him. He must have found out that he was in 
error. But as to changes from one church to another,-I have 
seen.and heard of so many in my short life that there seems 
nothing very strange about them. There are only two that I 


* have ever been able to understand, and this is one of them. The 


other I have never seen, but it would be to leave them all.” 

Miss Falconer made no answer, and presently, pleading fa- 
tigue, proposed to her young guest to amuse herself with a book 
until bed-time. ‘ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BEFORE leaving the cathedral Katharine had finally re. 
solved to act upon her secret inclination and ask permission to 
read and inquire more fully into the claims of the church which 
all her friends united in denouncing, but which to her presented 
an invincible attraction. She had already much of that sort of 
knowledge which is derived from hostile sources, but her mind, 
which had a naturally strong bent toward first principles, far 
from being repelled by what was described to her as its intole- 
rance and arrogance, had seen in such proofs of these qualities as 
are usually adduced precisely the attitude she would have ex. 
pected, supposing the: Gospel history to be true and a church 
essential. The question of doctrines had presented itself to her 
as one of secondary importance; and as to the sin of persecution 
for opinion’s sake, she had seen something of it ona very small 
scale, and on a larger one knew that Protestants must plead 
guilty without the extenuating circumstance that they hold uni- 
formity of belief to be necessary. 

If such reflections seem too serious for her age it must be 
remembered that she had lived exclusively in the society of those 
to whom that side of religion which concerns itself solely with 
the personal relation between the soul and its Maker seemed the 
only really important business of life. By counsel, by instruc- 
tion, by daily and nightly prayers, the necessity of establishing 
this relation had been pressed upon her from her infancy in the 
way already indicated. Serious and ardent by temperament, she 
would long ago have acted on the counsels given her, if her 
mind had not grasped, as if by instinct, the idea she had ex- 
pressed by saying that a church was either entirely unnecessary 
or that there could never have been more than one. Three or 
four years earlier, after listening to a sermon in which the 
preacher, wishing to be charitable, had expressed his belief that 
not merely would there be members of all the different sects in 
heaven, but that they would retain even there their present va- 
rieties of opinion, she had asked her father what heaven was like. 
He gave her in reply a description, drawn from the Apocalypse, 
of the celestial joys, but Kitty answered: 

“ That is not what I mean. I suppose people will be happier 
there than here, but is that all? Won't they know more?” 

“ They will know God, and be like him, for they will see him 
as he is.” 

“Then how could Mr. Dimock be so foolish as to say this 
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morning that Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and all the rest would go on thinking about him just as they do 
now?” 

The real issue had, in fact, at last presented itself so definitely 
to her mind that she was consciously at the point where the two 
roads separate, one of which leads to the doubt or denial of all 
revelation, and the other to acceptance of it only on condition 
that its interpretation is absolute and unchangeable. As yet 
she knew only one side of the question, and but for the attraction 
felt in childhood, and just renewed with an intensity as impera- 
tive as the call of physical hunger, she would have relegated 
the whole matter to the realm of things beyond knowledge, and 
looked for happiness and occupation elsewhere. Her present 
resolution was not taken without much hesitation. She had an 
instinctive sense that her appeal would be in vain, and that, great 
as was the liberty allowed her in other directions, she would find 
here an impassable barrier. What she would do in that case she 
refrained from thinking. She knew herself to be the apple of her 
father’s eye, and, though her mother was more self-contained, 
Katharine was aware that to her also she was the object of a 
supreme solicitude which, if it had seldom shown itself by 
caresses and tender words, yet looked out of every glance of her 
eye and took form in every detail of their common life. Con- 
trary, therefore, to her usual habit of coming quickly to decisions 
involving action, and at once submitting them to that test, she 
felt inclined to dally and delay with this one, as if conscious that 
a battle royal was impending in which either defeat or victory 
would cost her dear. She was not sorry, then, on reaching home 
after this first brief absence, to find her mother’s thoughts much 
occupied with a letter received that morning, and the plans and 
memories suggested by it. 

“How would you like, Kitty,” she asked, after a tenderer 
greeting than usual had passed between them, “to have a young 
companion here with us in the house?” 

*\“T don’t know,” answered Kitty, with a feeling of relief; 
“that would depend on who and what she is—it is a she, of 
course ?” 

“It is Anna nrneie, your second cousin. Father brought 
me a letter this noon from John Germain, proposing that we 
should take her for a year or two. She wants to enter the aca- 
demy and fit herself for teaching. He says she has been in the 
village high-school until she has exhausted all the knowledge of 
the master, and that rather than send her to New York, where 
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he would have to board. her among strangers, he would be glad 
to put her in my charge for a while.” 

“That sounds promising! When does she want to come? 
I have always had a lively curiosity about ‘our folks in Orange 
County.’ How old is she?” 

“ Well, let me see. John was about your father’s age, and he 
married Anna Carew—one of the Quaker Carews, she was, gear 
Chatham—about the same time we did. Anna is his second 
child. It is a long while since I have heard from them; it seems 
his wife has been dead three years. Well, I don’t know. She 
may be about your age or she may be older. He doesn’t say.” 

“ What does father think?” 

“Oh! he is pleased, of course. He says it would be better 
for you to have more company and brighten up the house.” 

“ And you?” 

“Well, I don’t know. We could, just. as well as not. She 
could have the chamber next yours; there is plenty of room; so 
far as that goes. But it’s always risky taking in strangers, even 
when they are your own flesh and blood. She oughtn’t to be 
flighty with such a mother as Anna Carew was; but who knows? 
I suppose we'll have to. There isn’t a soul of my folks left alive 
except that family.” 

‘“‘T hope she will be nice. When does she want to come?” 

“ As far as we are concerned she can come anytime. The 
sooner the better for her, most likely. So you may answer the 
letter for me, and then we will go up-stairs together and see 
what alterations we shall want to make. She comes from a 
house where everything was full and plenty—not like city house- 
keeping. Still, I think she won’t find much lacking. I haven't 
such a linen closet as old Grandmother Germain stocked for 
John, nor such piles of homespun blankets, but I guess we'll 
manage to give her clean sheets and prevent her from freezing.” 

Kitty laughed. ‘‘ After Anna is supplied, mother,” said she, 
“T think there will be enough left in the dark closet to re-stock 
the city hospital, if it happens to be burned out. Grandmother 
Germain must have had large ideas, if she made bedding ona 
greater scale than you do.” 

“She spun her own flax and raised her own wool, you see. 
I had to buy all mine, and that makes a grand difference.” 

“If it were mine,” said Kitty, “I think I should give if all 
away except what we really use and need. It is more trouble to 
keep the moths out of this pile of blankets than they are worth.” 
“I don’t doubt-it,” answered her mother, shaking oné out of 
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the window as she spoke. “I have always thought it a special 
mercy that your head was fastened on. It would have been lost 
or given away by this time, if it hadn’t been.” 

These were occupations in which Katharine would at any 
time have taken interest, household instincts of a certain kind 
being well developed in her.. But to-day she was more than 

' ysually anxious to give her mother pleasure by busying herself 
with all the little cares and forethoughts demanded by the forth- 
coming change. 

“Poor mother!” she thought, as she sat down to her lessons 
when they were over. “ How can I ever bear to torment her! 
] meant to have it out this evening, and now my courage flies 
when I look at her, as my toothache does when I ring the den- 
tist’s bell. I know as well now as I ever shall what father and 
she will say. What right have I to give them pain for what may 
be, after all, a mere caprice? I will put it off, at all events.” 

This resolve, however, was so far from setting her mind at 
rest that she found it impossible to fix her attention on her les- 
sons, and rose from her books, when her father came in to tea, 
with every one of her tasks unfinished. 

“ My Kittykins,” he said, with a great hug that almost took 
her breath away, “ you make a big hole in the house when you 
go out of it. Mother and I have been playing Darby and Joan 
in solitude these three nights, and neither of us likes the cast.” 

“When Anna comes,” answered Kitty, bringing his slippers 
and kneeling down to put them on, “you won’t be so lonely 
when I go away sometimes.” 

“No more going away for you, little girl, Anna or no Anna,” 
he said, his arm around her as she stood beside his chair. “ We 
can’t spare you. If John Germain had not half a dozen more at 
home he would think twice about turning his daughter out of 
doors to earn her living.” 

“What an idea! Half the girls in the graduating class live 
out of town, and two or three in mine are preparing to be teach- 
ers}, That isn’t being turned out of doors. Perhaps she wants 
to teach.” 

“That must be it,” said Mrs. Danforth. “There certainly is 
no need of it. Old Isaac Carew was as rich as most of -those 
tight-fisted Quakers are, and he halved all he had between young 
Ike and Anna. And John himself was well beforehand with the 
world even when he married.” / 

“There is just one advantage in having a solitary little girl 
like you, Kitty,” said her father, taking his cup of tea from her 
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hand: “a man don’t need to be very rich to keep her at home 
while he lives, and to take care that she won’t lack for one after. 
wards.” : 

He spoke with a half-sigh, which his wife’s quick ear de. 
tected. 

“Is anything new the matter, James?” she asked. 


“ No—not much. Only Deyo is making bigger ventures ° 


than I like, and grows more pig-headed every day. I have more 
than half a mind to get out of the concern.” 

Kitty, too, had caught her father’s sigh, and saw the look of 
worry that settled on his face when he had hidden it behind the 
evening paper, which, contrary to his wont, he read in silence. 

“Something troubles him,” she thought. “I am glad I did 
not speak to mother.” And, setting herself resolutely to work, 
she banished Ker perplexities by a strong effort of her will. 

The struggle, however, though put off for the moment, was 
not, as it turned out, to be long evaded. As he left the break- 
fast-room the next morning her father said to Katharine that, as 
he was obliged to drive to Troy in the afternoon, he would stop 
at the school at one o’clock and take her with him. Presenting 
himself at that hour, the janitor brought up his name to Miss 
Falconer, wha, bidding Kitty remain in her place a moment, 
went down to the library to meet him. Seeing, after a word or 
two, that he was still in ignorance of what had passed on Sun- 
day, she proceeded to enlighten him, alleging in excuse both the 
reason that had prompted her and that which had caused it to 
elude her memory. Mr. Danforth was at first inclined to be 
amused at Miss Falconer’s scruples. 

“It is no great matter,” he said; “I had thought of taking 
her there myself some Sunday afternoon to hear the music. 
Kitty is far too sensible a girl to be caught in such a trap as 
that.” 

Finding him so completely unaware of what was passing in 
his daughter’s mind, Miss Falconer proceeded to enlighten him. 
As she did so his face grew grave. 

“ Katharine,” she concluded, “ has:a peculiar and not easily- 
managed character. To me she is very docile—I have no pupil 
so much so—and I see that she is equally obedient to her mother 
and to you. But, for all that, I think her quite capable of taking 
her own way, if once she resolves upon it, and pushing to the 
very end in spite of entreaty or resistance. She lives too much 
in the realm of abstractions, and has an ideal of perfection which 
nothing in this world realizes. To people of that turn, especially 
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when they are as ardent and imaginative as she is, one side of 
Roman Catholicism presents an almost irresistible attraction. I 
have been repenting ever since that, after listening to what she 
‘told me, I yielded to the foolish impulse that led me to expose 
her to ita second time. She herself objected to going, lest it 
‘should displease you. If I may venture my advice, I would ex- 
ert to the utmost an authority which she obeys so readily.” 

“ But,” objected Mr. Danforth, “I have, as you see, had no 
occasion. I never have forbidden her going anywhere. She 
simply took for granted, knowing what I| think of Romanism, 
that I wanted her to keep away from it.” 

“ She will some day, or 1am much mistaken. When she is 
older, with wider knowledge and a riper judgment, she might 
perhaps be trusted, but at present I would give her every safe- 
guard. For such a nature as hers I know of only one, and that 
is the obedience imposed by some one she really loves, or whose 
right to command she recognizes. She is at present very fond 
of me, but I read her too well to flatter nyself that I could stand 
in her way if once she thought it right to oppose me.”’ 

“T am not sure,” said her father slowly, “that even I should 
wish to stand in her way, if once it came to such an alternative 
as that. Still, this case is pretty clear, and I thank you.” 

But as he turned away he said to himself: ‘I wish that 
Kitty herself had told me.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Much fruitful labor has been devoted to the study of Egypt- 
ology by that eminent and indefatigable French scholar, P. Le 
Page Renouf. A concise volume* containing six lectures by him 
oy the ancient religion of Egypt gives us the latest, and there- 
fore the best, information, based upon the most reliable interpre- 
tation of antique monumental inscriptions and papyri, concern- 
ing the doctrines held in remotest ages by the cultivated in- 
habitants of that historic land. To the Christian student wish- 
ing to arm himself against the false theories and superficial learn- 
ing of some modern unbelievers an acquaintance with the true 
nature and characteristics of the earliest historic religious creeds 





* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt. By P. Le Page Renouf. London: Williams & Norgate. 1880, 
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of man, outside of Biblical records, are of substantial service. In 
these pages we find a full confirmation of the great primary 
truths of natural religion held, and developing a magnificent and 
solemn ritual—the same fundamental truths sop distinctively 
maintained by the ancient Jewish patriarchs, the fathers of the 
human race. From this may be drawn a strong scientific argu- 
ment corroborative of the ordinary theory which deduces the 
basal elements of all religions, exclusive of their corruptions, 
from one original system such as Adam may have transmitted to 
his universal family. 

First of all, it is now clearly established that the form of re. 
ligion prevalent in Egypt some centurjes before, and at the be. 
ginning of, the Christian era was but the latest and basest cor. 
ruption of a far more ancient and supremely purer doctrine of 
perfect monotheism. The early Christian writers adopted the 
style of the classical pagan writers of Greece and Rome in de- 
riding the religious practices of the later Egyptians. It is curi- 
ous to notice the placid coolness with which sarcastic Juvenal 
ridicules their worship. ‘ Who does not know,” he asks, “ what 
kind of monsters demented Egypt adores? Some worship the 
crocodile, others quake before the ibis gorged with serpents. 
The golden image of a sacred, long-tailed ape glitters where the 
magic chords resound from mutilated Memnon and ancient 
Thebes lies in ruin with her hundred gates. There whole towns 
venerate cats, here a river-fish, there a dog, but no one Diana. 
It is impiety to violate and break with the teeth the leek and 
onion. O holy races! to whom such deities as these are born in 
their gardens ” (Sat. xv.) 

Anaxandrides, a Greek comic writer, jests with equal volu- 
bility at the religious follies of the Egyptians. “I never could 
be your ally,” he says, “for neither our customs nor our laws 
agree. They differ widely. You worship an ox, but I sacrifice 
him to the gods. You consider the eel a mighty demon; we 
think him by far the best of fish. You do not eat swine-flesh, 
and I am particularly fond of doing so. You worship a dog, but 
I thrash him whenever I catch him stealing meat.... You 
weep tosee a cat ailing, but I like to kill and skin him. A shrew- 
mouse is an object of great veneration with you, not of the least 
with me.” 

In like manner Clement of Alexandria, in Pedagog., |. iii. c. 2, 
ridicules, in a lengthy descriptive tirade, the customs of the 
Egyptian priests. He describes their manner of preserving un- 
der rich hangings, in gorgeous temples, monkeys, crocodiles, and 
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serpents for the worship of the devout. So, too, Origen de- 
plores the degrading superstitions which he must have witnessed 
in his native country among the pagans; and we find a curious 
chapter upon the same subject in the eighth book of St. Augus- 
tine’s great work on the City of God. 

Nevertheless we cannot wholly rely upon the account given 
of any religion by an opponent. We know that the Jewish law 
was a hateful thing to the polished Greek and idolatrous Roman. 
The Christian belief was declared an exitiabilis superstitio (Tac., 
Annal., |. xv. c. 44), and both were denounced as sanctioning the 
worship of the ass and the swine, as in Petronius Arbiter, p. 224: 
“Judzeus licet et porcinum numen adoret.” Hence, although 
the later practices of the Egyptian religion might indicate in its 
external symbols what was charged against it, there is no neces- 
sity of admitting, at least upon the evidence of its professed ad- 
versaries, that it was wholly and essentially of a degraded nature. 
Moreover, some writers, not favorable to the Egyptians, explain- 
ed the animal-worship as merely symbolical ; that under the form 
of living objects the divinity was the real term 8f their reve- 
rence. Thus Celsus strongly denies that they worshipped brute 
creatures as such—Vita Afollonit, vi. 19; and Porphyry, De Ad- 
stinentia, iv. Cc. 9, gives a pantheistic explanation of this animal- 
worship: ‘‘ Under the semblances of animals the Egyptians wor- 
ship the universal power which the gods have revealed in the 
various forms of living nature.” 

In corroboration of this we find that in the earlier ages even 
the external observances were ofa much less gross character 
than later. Plato and Herodotus are good witnesses to this fact. 
They distinctly inform us that Ammon, Osiris, and the other di- 
vinities received the worship of this people, and that a belief 
in the immortality of the soul was one of the primary dogmas 
of their religion. So the farther back we are led by the light 
of history, the purer and simpler will appear those fundamental 
truths which we find under the superincumbent mass of even the 
most complicated religious rites. The results of investigation 
recently made by learned men are somewhat parallel with the 
valuable works of art brought to light from beneath the growing 
rubbish of centuries by Schliemann in his excavations around the 
scenes of ancient Troy. 

But in nowise can this be shown so satisfactorily as from the 
ancient, genuine language and formularies of the remotest pe- 
riods in the religious history of Egypt itself. Its ritual is an 
invincible testimony of its doctrines. Engraved upon the ada- 
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mantine granite of its obelisks and sarcophagi, and clearly writ. 
ten upon its wonderfully-preserved papyri, is found the doctrine 
of the original belief in one omnipotent, omniscient, all-ruling 
Power, creating and preserving the universe through the agency 
of all-embracing Law. 

Ever sincé 1822 this knowledge has’ been growing steadily 
more definite and exact. In that year the genius of Champollion 
interpreted the inscription on the celebrated Rosetta Stone, now 
in the British Museum. This was a monument erected to the 
memory of King Epiphanes one hundred and ninety-three years 
before the Christian era. The inscription is in three languages 
—Greek, the Egyptian vernacular, and the ancient hieratic. The 
Greek plainly states how this was ordered and accomplished. 
With the aid of the Greek the hieroglyphic characters have fur- 
nished a key by which all the treasures of rich papyric history, 
as well as of the tombs and obelisks, are becoming the common 
property of inquisitive men. The assiduous labors of scholars 
like Burnouf, who devote their lives to this commendable work, 
are interpreting those hitherto mysterious symbols of long-hid- 
den, marvellous lore. From the musty resting-places of the mum. 
mies, beneath the immovable guardianship of sphynx and pyra- 
mid, comes forth the venerable voice of antiquity to fortify the 
basis of Christian faith and hope—a resurrection of the natural 
religious spirit of man, to testify to the truth of his present 
sublime, revealed doctrine! 

As in the history of all nations the most authentic records, as 
well as earliest evidences of civilization, are found to be of a re- 
ligious character, so, too, is this remarkable in Egypt. Her re 
ligious monuments transmit her earliest learning. The tombs 
of her kings and great men are essentially of a religious character ; 
the most valuable papyri that have been discovered relate di- 
rectly to her ritual; the inscriptions and drawings which adorn 
her obelisks declare her religious doctrines and practices. The 
farther back is traced her culture, the purer it is found and the 
more inseparably united with religious principles. 

From the recorded successive births of Apis is derived the 
most accurate historical certainty. From the time of Cambyses, 
or even from the later Ptolemaic period, we are led back with 
the greatest security from error, seven hundred years before the 
Christian era, by these Apis inscriptions. We find the recorded 
events of the reign of Taharga (the Tirhaka of Scripture), “ who 
was the last king of the twenty-fifth dynasty, with whom begins 
the /atest period of the Pharaos” (p. 37). 
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As to the great antiquity of Egyptian civilization, as proved 
beyond reasonable doubt from monuments now extant and clear- 
ly interpreted, we may quote the opinion of Renouf himself: 
“The essential point which I wish to insist upon is that the 
Egyptian monarchy, according to the most moderate calculation, 
must have already been in existence fifteen hundred years at the 
very least, but probably more than two thousand years, when the 
book of Exodus was written” (p. 50). 

How remote this was has not yet been ascertained beyond 
doubt. The flight of the Israelites from Egypt must have taken 
place previous to the year 1310 B.C., and the beginning of the 
Egyptian historic period must be placed at least two thousand 
and fifty years anterior to ¢hat event. Renouf considers the 
Great Pyramid not to have been erected later than three thou- 
sand years B.c. This is a wonderfully ancient record, yet not 
such as to determine the far greater antiquity of the human race 
inEgypt. And the Egyptians are derived fromthe same stock— 
the Aryan—as the Indo-European, whose original seat is traced to 
central Asia. This is now proved very thoroughly by ethnologi- 
cal as well as by linguistic arguments. 

Even the social and artistic excellence of the highly-civilized 
Egyptians helps to corroborate the fact of their great historic 
antiquity. The bright and beautiful colors of their paintings 
still preserved seem as pleasing to the eye as is the healthful 
moral tone of their domestic and public life transmitted by their 
perennial monumental records. In the variety of musical instru- 
ments depicted on the walls of their témples we find proof of 
their proficiency and delight in that art. Flutes, harps, pipes, 
guitars, lyres, tambourines, etc., are represented as accompani- 
ments to vocal music in the celebration of their religious and 
social festivals. Their religion partook deeply, indeed, of the 
serious and sombre, yet it did not refrain from inviting to a joy- 
ous participation in the rational delights of life. An ancient 
song of King Antuf, of the eleventh dynasty, condemns a morbid 
hankering for the accumulation of worldly treasures, and ex- 
horts to cheerfulness: “Fulfil thy desire while thou livest. Put 
oils upon thy head; clothe thyself with fine linen, adorned with 
precious stones; . . . fulfil thy desire with thy good things whilst 
thou art on earth, according to the dictate of thy heart. The 
day will come to thee when one hears not thy voice. Feast in 
tranquillity, seeing that there is no one who carries his goods 
with him” (p. 71). At the same time righteousness of life is com- 
mended : “ Mind thee of the day when thou shalt start for the 
VOL, XXXIX,—36 
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land to which one goeth to return not thence. Good for thee will 
have been a good life ; therefore be just and hate iniquity, for he 
who lovetb what is right shall triumph ” (p. 73). 

And it must be borne in mind that the moral code inculcated 
in their ancient laws is of a high order and continuously taught, 
The final superiority of right over wrong, truth over falsehood, 
is repeatedly proclaimed. M. Chabas says that the Christian 
virtues—which are also natural—are inculcated: “ piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, protection 
of the weak, benevolence, deference to superiors, respect for pro. 
perty in its minutest details, ... all is expressed in good lan. 
guage ”’ (p. 74). 

As a specimen we find in the tablet of Beka, now in Turin; 
the following description of one departed: “I was just and true 
without malice, placing God in my heart, and quick in discerning 
his will. I have come to the city of those who dwell in eternity. 
I have done good on earth; | have done no wrong; I have done 
no crime; I have approved of nothing base or evil, but have 
taken pleasure in speaking the truth, for I well know the glory 
there is in doing this upon earth from the first action of life even 
to the tomb. I took pleasure in righteousness conformably with 
the laws” (p. 76). The value of truth is repeatedly extolled, as 
well as kindness to neighbors and assisting those in distress: 
“ Doing that which is right, and hating that which is wrong, I 
was bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the 
naked, a refuge to him that was in want; that which I did to him 
the great God hath done to me.”* For the good deeds of a 
righteous life the king is declared blessed for heaven: “God 
hath inclined his countenance to me for what I have done; he 
hath given me old age upon earth, in long and pleasant duration, 
with many children at my feet, and sons in face of his own Son.” t 

Monotheism of a very pure and exalted character was indis- 
putably the earliest religion of the Egyptians. Yet we find in- 
numerable deities mentioned and worshipped in later times; so 
numerous, indeed, that Burnouf abandoned the attempt to clas- 
sify or enumerate them. How can this be reconciled with the 
statement which makes them monotheists? First of all, it is a 
fact that all ancient religions show a degeneration in their down- 
ward growth. One of the strongest evidences of this is found in 
Brahminism, which was originally a worship of the one, great 
First Cause, the Power from which all things had being. This 


* Duemichen, Kalenderinschriften, 46. 
t Bergmann, Hieroglyphische Inschriften, vi. 1, 8. 
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leads us back to the origin of our race as recorded in the Bible, 
whose simple narrative we find in accord with the results of the 
deepest investigations of the most advanced scholars, who, like 
Max Miiller and Renouf, are unfolding the long-conceaied vol- 
umes of oriental learning. As nations grew and spread over 
the earth the powers of nature appealed to poetry for a theolo- 
gical interpretation, and a multiplicity of imaginary deities ob- 
scured the earlier ontological fact of the soul—the idea of the 
unity of God. 

To enforce this proposition no more eloquent testimony may 
be adduced than that of the eminent Emmanuel Rougé. -In 
a“ Conference on the Religion of the Ancient Egyptians,” deliv- 
ered before the Catholic Circle, April 14, 1869, and published 
in the Annales de la Philosophie Chrétienne, tome xx. p. 327, he 
says: “ No one has called in question the fundamental meaning 
of the principal passages by the help of which we are able to 
establish what ancient Egypt has taught concerning God, the 
world, and man. I said God, not Gods. The first characteristic 
of the religion is the unity of God most energetically expressed : 
God, one, sole, and only; no others with him; he is the only 
Being, living in truth: Thou art one, and millions of beings 
proceed from thee. He has made everything, and he alone 
has not“been made. The Clearest, the simplest, the most pre- 
cise conception. But how reconcile the unity of God with 
Egyptian polytheism? ~ History and geography will, perhaps, 
elucidate the matter. The Egyptian religion comprehends a 
quantity of local worships. The Egypt which Menes brought 
together entire under his sceptre was divided into xomes, each 
having a capital town. Each of these regions has its principal 
god, designated by a spécial name; but it is always the same doc- 
trine that reappears under different names. One idea predomi- 
nates, that of a single and primeval God; everywhere and 
always it is one enhatenon, self-existent, and an unapproachable 
God.” 

€rom the radical meaning of Vutar—God, Power, Being—we 
have the same idea as that conveyed by the Hebrew £/, revealed 
to Moses, and like to the original signification of Brahma, so 
that the central thought in these three most ancient religions of 
the East is the unity ‘of God self-existent, which is the basis of 
Christianity. 

Nutar, in all the stages of their religious history, is used in 
the singular number. It signifies the First Cause, from which 
all secondary powers or causes spring, and, in Renout’s lan- 
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guage, “it is unquestionably the true and only God, ‘ who is 
not far away from any of us, and in whom we live, move, and 
have our being,’ whose eternal power and Godhead and govern. 
ment of the world were made known by that light ‘ that enlight. 
eneth every man coming into the world.’” 

It is further explained that nutriu, the powers, are the manifold 
forms under which the One Cause manifests itself. These came 
to be called gods at that period of Egypt’s religious history 
when the original beautiful and perfect monotheism took a pan- 
theistic turn which finally triumphed in later stages of degene- 
racy. 

From this pantheistic corruption arose the mystic Ra, the 
Sun-God, undoubtedly the sun himself, who travels in a boat 
across the sky, Wu. Ra proceeds from /Vu, the father of the gods, 
whilst Sku and 7efnut, air and moisture, are children of Ra. This 
is substantially the mythologic conception of Devas, predominant 
in the Hindoo-Germanic primordial religious thought, whence 
came the Greek Zheos and Latin Deus. 

The myth of Osiris readily sprang from the foregoing. His 
parents are Seb and Nu, earth and heaven. Osiris, the sun, 
and Isis, the dawn, wedded before birth, producing Horus, the full- 
grown sun, whois for ever pursued and assailed by Se, darkness. 

The universal belief in a future life, recorded in the most 
ancient monuments, attests the existence of the doctrine in re- 
motest antiquity. It disproves the novel and ingenious hypothe- 
sis of Herbert Spencer, who ascribes belief in immortality to the 
worship of dead ancestors. In the oldest Egyptian inscriptions 
prayers are offered for the departed to Anubis, Osiris, or some 
other deities ; and those souls that are to be propitiated are de- 
clared to have been faithful to God. The words of Renouf are 
very decisive: “ In no case can it be proved that the propitiation 
of departed ancestors preceded a belief in a divinity of some 
other kind ” (p. 132). Reverence for the departed, and ritual ob- 
‘servances in their memory, arose from a belief that they had en- 
tered a new and never-ending life. A summary of the chief 
points in the Egyptian. religion is given in one sentence by the 
author : “A sense of the Eternal and Infinite, Holy and Good, 
governing the world, and upon which we are dependent; of right 
and wrong, of holiness and virtue, of immortality and retribution 
—such are the elements of the Egyptian religion.” 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. By His Eminence Cardinal New- 
man. JVineteenth Century, February, 1884. 


PostscrIPT. In Answer to Prof. Healy. By the same. (A pamphlet.) 
menos : Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 


It is a great pleasure to see again, after a long interval, the kindly light 
of Cardinal Newman's wisdom casting its gleam on some of the obscure 
parts of the way of truth. His article in the Nineteenth Century, the product 
of a whole year’s careful deliberation, submitted also to the examination of 
other competent theologians, is, so far as we are capable of judging, a clear 
and correct statement of the whole authoritative and obligatory Catholic 
doctrine respecting the divine inspiration of the canonical books of the 
Bible. It is in conformity with what we have understood, by our own per- 
sonal study, to be the teaching of Perrone, Murray, Franzelin, Hurter, De 
Bonal, Ubaldi, and other theologians of similar repute. It is, nevertheless, 
original in respect to its luminous method of presenting the old and com- 
mon doctrine, and to its translation of technical phraseology into an idio- 
matic English style of language more intelligible to readers of ordinary 
education than the verbal usage in vogue among professional students of 
theology. It has called forth, -however, strictures and criticism from a 
distinguished Irish professor writing in a periodical of high reputation, the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. The Postscript is a reply to this criticism. Not 
having at hand the number of the above-mentioned magazine containing 
Prof. Healy’s article, we are obliged to rely entirely on the cardinal’s 
pamphlet for an account of the precise objections raised in this article 
against his statements of doctrine and expressions of opinion. 

The most important of these objections is one made against a supposed 
exclusion by the cardinal of the historical part of Holy Scripture from the 
domain of divine inspiration. This supposition is evidently a misunder- 
Standing of the case in hand, as is plain from the text of the cardinal’s 
article, and fully proved in the reply which he makes in the Postscript. 

The one and only suggestion discordant from the common teaching of 
the authors and text-books most in vogue which we found in the article 
published in the Nineteenth Century relates to so-called obtter dicta—i.e., 
things said incidentally and aside from the scope of the writer. 

The cardinal finds no difficulty in admitting the possibility that there 
may be such odzter dicta, “ phrases, clauses, or sentences in Scripture about 
matters of mere fact, which, as not relating to faith and morals, may with- 
out violence be referred to the human element in its composition.” On 
this controverted question we express no opinion except so far as this, 


‘that it is a question open to discussion. Prof. Healy admits, and every 


theologian knows, that it has not been closed by any decision of the 
church, and that no one can be censured for holding and expressing the 
view defended by the cardinal, with due reservation of submission to any 
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future decision of authority. In point of fact, although the authors of the 
text-books in general use do maintain that positive inspiration extends 
even to the least circumstances, they do not affirm that this is an obliga- 
tory doctrine. De Bonal, in his treatise De Locis Theologicis, says of this 
proposition : “Sonre deny it, others affirm it.” There are some respect- 
able authors who deny it. It is a question of no small import, and we re- 
joice to see it discussed, since the discussion is unavoidable, by such a 
learned and cautious and highly-placed author as the venerable Cardinal 
Newman. His two brief but weighty treatises are worthy of their illus- 
trious author in his best days. Their whole intent and scope is to defend 
the majesty and authority of the Divine Scriptures, to corroborate the 
faith of Christians in God’s word, and to alleviate the difficulty, created for 
some minds by certain tendencies of modern speculation, in regard to the 
harmony between rational knowledge and faith in the divine revelation, 
We would gladly see these two productions of the revered cardinal’s ma- 
tured wisdom published together in a form convenient for general circu- 
lation. All who are interested in the subject they treat of, and who have 
a just estimation of the value of everything which proceeds from the pen 
of their author, will be grateful for the opportunity of reading, and pre- 
serving them together with his other works. If published in a convenient 
and permanent form they will do great good to the cause of religion, not 
only at the present moment, but in the future time. 


EXPOSE DE LA DOCTRINE CATHOLIQUE. Par P. Girodon, prétre. Precédé 
d’une Introduction par Mgr. D’Hulst, Vicaire-Général de Paris, Recteur 
de l'Institut Catholique. 2tomes. Paris: Libraire Plon. 1884. 


The aim of M. Girodon has been to give a clear and methodical exposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. Such an exposition is, in our author's judgment, 
better adapted for the wants of our time than a controversial treatise. 
What the church-suffers from more than anything else is that her doc- 
trines are not known by those outside who are no longer held by the 
chains of their effete sects, the bonds of which the inroad of modern 
“thought” has broken. The misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine 
which have been current for years are still strong enough to prevent 
many from seeking in the church that satisfaction for their mind which 
‘ her teaching alone can give. What has to be done is to remove these 


misrepresentations ; and the less of the controversial spirit there is in | 


any work, the better will it be adapted for this end. There have been 
numberless expositions of Catholic doctrine, but they have had in view 
other wants than those which now exist. Mgr. D’Hulst, in his introduc- 
tion to the work, admitting, as he does, the very great value and the proved 
usefulness of these expositions, and especially of those of M. Nicolas, yet 
would hesitate to recommend their perusal to any one whose mind was 
disturbed by current difficulties. Our author has endeavored to meet the 
difficulties of those thus placed. How far has he succeeded? His work is 
written for men who have been educated in the schools and colleges of 


France, in the traditions and atmosphere of conflicting political and social’ 


theories, Our judgment, from want of an intimate knowledge of those thus 
placed, would be of little value. That, however, of the writer of the intro- 
duction, who is at once vicar-general of Paris and rector of the Catholic Insti- 
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tute, cannot but be of great weight. He recommends a perusalofthis work 
in preference to the Exfosztion of Bosshet, to the Pensées of Pascal, to the 
works of Nicolas and the Conferences of Lacordaire. This is high praise— 
higher, perhaps, than we ourselves should feel justified in giving. 

The work is addressed to the educated reader ; it indicates a familiarity 
not only with the facts of modern science, but also with its spirit. It is en- 
titled to, and will well repay, the attentive consideration of all interested in 
these subjects. But that it will carry everything before it we should hesitate 
to say. There seems to be a tendency to the laying down of propositions 
ina broad, unqualified way which certainly stand in need of qualification. 
To take two instances to be found in the first four pages: The author 
holds that belief of every kind is always a free act, and instances the credit 
we give to the conquests of Alexander. But is this true? Am I free to 
doubt, able to doubt, for example, that a battle was fought in the Soudan 
last year in which Hicks Pasha was defeated? Is not the evidence of such 
a kind as to compel assent? We, for our part, cannot see how a rational 
being has it in his power to withhold his assent in this and numberless 


‘similar cases. The reason for which the author maintains this, of course, is 


that he wishes to lessen the difference between the act of divine faith, 
which is free, and that of faith in general. The act of divine faith is free— 
that is, the evidences for revelation are not of such a character as to com- 
pel assent, like mathematical or metaphysical evidence, but they are so 
strong as to render it clear to any rational being who has examined them 
that it is his duty to give his assent, that it would be wrong for him to with- 
holdit. Still, the actual giving of the assent or the not giving it is left in 
his power. Again, on page 2 the author says that when it is a question of 


* accepting statements on the authority of others—historical statements, for 


example—our sole examination is as to the value of the testimony which 
supports them, and not at all asto their intrinsic credibility. Is this true? 
Cannot statements be so evidently absurd that no examination of the 
authorities is needed? Cannot I dismiss Baron Munchausen’s Adventures 
without inquiry? Is it not certain that the moral bearing of a miracle is 
one of the criteria of its being a true miracle? The author himself 
(p. 19) makes it the first question for one seeking religious truth to ask: 
Is there anything absurd or immoral in the doctrine presented to me for my 
acceptance? And only after that is he to enter upon the consideration of 
the external testimony. 

We hope we shall not be considered hypercritical in these remarks. 
A work recommended so highly must expect to be closely examined. 
Still less do we wish to detract from its many excellences. In a short 
notice like this we cannot do full justice to these excellences. We can 
only repeat what we have already said, that the work will well repay 
the most careful and attentive perusal. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. By Thomas Harper, S.J. Vol. iii. 
(part i.) London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. (For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) , ‘ 

It is with pleasure that we have received this evidence of Father Har- 
per’s restoration to health. We have been obliged to write our former 
notices of the volumes preceding the present one before we had had time 
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to give them more than a cursory examination. Since then we have read 
them carefully, and with a more mature judgment we repeat and confirm all 
we have said in their favor. The new part just published treats entirely of 
efficient cause. We have read enough of it to justify the expression of our 
opinion that it is fully equal to its predecessors, and we think that the 
author as he proceeds even improves continually in his style, which is an 
admirable one for his purpose, and is besides pure and excellent English, 
A large number of his theses are either demonstrated or sustained by the 
best probable arguments adducible in proof of their truth. We cannot 
profess assent to all the philosophical opinions of the author. Yet we. 
must concede to him that, even in the case of propositions which do not 
appear to us satisfactorily proved, Father Harper makes the best defence 
of his opinions and those of the rigid peripatetic school to which he be- 
longs which we have ever met with. His great work is, thus far, without 
a parallel in the English language, and we sincerely trust that he may have 
granted to him the health and strength necessary for its perfect com- 
pletion. 


INDIRECT EVIDENCES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR THE PERSONAL’ DIVI- 
NITY OF JESUS CHRIST. With Appendices. By Frederic Rowland 
Young, D.D., Minister of Augustine Congregational: Church, Reading. 
London: W. Stewart & Co. 8vo, 150 pp. 

This book by a Protestant clergyman (who, with excellent feeling, dedi- 
cates it to his friend, a canon of a Catholic diocese) deserves to be widely 
read. The author is evidently a shrewd and an acute observer. His vol- 
ume is full of interest. Is there no Congregationalist publication society 
in this country to republish this work of one of their own ministers and 
have it circulated, especially in New England? We have had not a few 
books from eminent men among the evangelicals in Scotland and in this 
country devoted to what may be called destructive criticism. Here is one 
of the building-up sort. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE EVIDENCE CONCERNING MARTIN LUTHER. Taken 
exclusively from Luther’s own German and Latin works. By Henry 
O’Connor, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; Dublin: Gill & Son. 1884. 


For its size this is one of the most trenchant and telling brochures that 
have been contributed to the Luther controversy. It is not a life of 
Luther, but an inquiry into the question whether, in any sense of the word, : 
the father of Protestantism can be looked upon as “a reformer commis- 
sioned by Almighty God,” and it adopts the novel expedient of taking its 
evidence almost exclusively -from Luther’s own works. Father O’Con- 
nor’s compilation is the result of exhaustive research and is made with 
remarkable skill. Nearly two-thirds of the matter he publishes is taken 
from the original editions of Luther’s own works as published in Witten- 
berg under the eyes of the “ Reformer” himself; the remainder is mainly 
taken from the collection of Luther’s letters by De Wette, a professor of 
Protestant Divinity at Basle and a stanch supporter of Luther. Father 
O'Connor claims that he has not quoted one passage which he has not 
seen with his own eyes in the book referred to; that not one of his quota- 
tions has been taken from a Catholic author; that he has taken special care 
not to quote anything that would have a different meaning if read with the 
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full context, and that in every case the translation from the German or the 
Latin is his own. Exact references are given for every passage quoted. 
In short, no pains seem to have been spared in making this powerful little 


_ book as nearly perfect as possible. Some of the things it proves conclu- 


sively gre indicated by the following headings from the table of contents: 
“Luther rejects the Authority of the Pope”; “ Luther admits the Autho- 
rity of the Devil”; “Luther proclaims his own Authority and Infallibil- 
ity”; “Luther acts with Authority and Infallibility”; “ Luther’s Intole- 
rance against those who refuse to submit to his Authority and Infal- 


libility.” There are as many facts compressed into this little pamphlet as 


would furnish material for a bulky volume, and they are marshalled in 
such a manner that their force is irresistible. This is a controversial pub- 
lication that ought to have a wide circulation. 


[No. 1] CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. By Right Rev. Monsignor 
Capel, D.D. Philadelphia: Cunningham & Son; New York : Sadliers. 


[No. 2] “CATHOLIC” AN ESSENTIAL AND EXCLUSIVE ATTRIBUTE OF 
THE TRUE CHURCH. By the same author. New York: Wilcox & 
O’Donnell Co., Publishers. 1884. 

The first of these tracts .is substantially the conference on the same 
subject which made,one of a series delivered in the cathedral of Phila- 


' delphia during last Lent. It contains a brief and clear exposition of its 


topic, sustained by proofs from Scripture and tradition, and some testimo- 
nies from eminent authors. 

The second tract is longer and more copious in its treatment. The 
author dedicates it to the Protestant Episcopalians of the United States, to 
whom principally its arguments are addressed. 

Both are well adapted for general circulation and reading. They are 
instructive for Catholics, but especially useful for those who are not 


_ Catholics, if they will only read them. We desire and hope that they may 


do a great deal of good. 


THE PusBLic LiFEOF OUR LorD. Vol. VII. The Training of the Apostles. 
(Part iii.) By H. J. Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 

This part of Father Coleridge’s commentary on the Gospels embraces 

a portion of the second year of our Lord’s public life, beginning from the 

open and violent hostility declared by the ecclesiastical rulers of the Jews. 

It contains an exposition of the first series of parables. We rejoice to see 

this admirable work going on steadily towards its completion, hoping that 

the author may be enabled to achieve the entire and successful fulfilment 
of the laborious and useful task he has undertaken. 


LIBRARY OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. Works of this Doctor of the Church 
translated into English. By the Rev. H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. Under the 
direction and patronage of His Lordship the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, 
O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. II. Treatise on the Love of 
God. With introduction by the translator. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


To praise any work of St. Francis de Sales would be superfluous. The 
translation and introduction only require any notice or can be subject to 
any criticism. . 

As for the translation, it is the third one which has been made into 
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English, but Father Mackey shows good reasons for its necessity, on ac- 
count of defects in the two earlier versions, especially the later one, which 
has been in more common use, but which is really an adaptation and nota 
translation. We have not time to examine this new translation and com- 
pare it with the original, but the well-known competence of the translator 
and the sanction of the Bishop of Menevia afford a sufficient warrant for 
accepting it as satisfactory. 

The introduction is an extremely valuable and well-written analysis of 
the book itself, with a vindication from the mistaken interpretation put 
on parts of it by Fénelon and thé partial disparagement of Bossuet. The: 
editing and publication have been done with care, in a manner worthy ofa 
work of such great importance as the issue of the Lzbrary of St. Francis de 
Sales. 


ARMINE. By Christian Reid, author of Hearts and Hands, Mabel Lee, 
Morton House, Vaierte Aylmer, Daughter of Bohemia, etc. 1 vol. 8vo, 
359 pp. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
Burns & Oates, 1884. 

The author of Morton House has made a name in American fiction which 
is synonymous with purity of feeling, elegance of style, keenness without 
satirical sharpness of observation, and the quality of interest. Morton House 
had every quality that constitutes a good novel. Valerte Aylmer, A Daugh- ° 
ter of Bohemia, and Bonnie Kate were novels which, if they formed a genre 
for American writers, would raise American light literature from the slough 
of despond in which it wallows. It is a gréat deal to have a pen like that 
of Christian Reid wielded on the side of truth. She is skilful in all the re- 
sources of an art so potent in a time when everybody that reads reads 
novels, more or less. She possesses taste and knows how to be reticent in 
the use of her resources. It is rarely that a work of fiction so pure, so 
elevated in tone, and so worthy of the pen of an artist in words as Ar- 
mine is issued, even from the Catholic press. The introduction of Armine, 
with her bunch of lilac, although done with the admirable reticence charac- 
teristic of the author, awakes interest at once. Armine is the daughter of 
an,ardent Socialist, for whom she translates and writes. It begins to dawn 
upon her that in assisting her father she is helping to propagate the 
evil doctrines of Socialism. She comes to D’Antignac—who is a Christian 
gentleman, a hero, and her friend—with her doubt. “You do not know my 
father as I know him,” she says. ‘‘ To you he is the most dangerous of 
those who wish to tear down all the fabric of religion and social order ; but 
to me he is not only my father, but also one whom I know to be a pas- 
sionate and sincere enthusiast.” In this interview the charming woman- 
liness of Armine, who has scruples about assisting her father, and yet who 
fears that her confessor might authoritatively confirm her scruples, is one 
of the finest touches in a book which abounds in fine touches, The dialogue 
is quick, ve, natural, and consequently interesting ; and, strange as it may 
seem to the jaded novel-reader, it does not lose these qualities even where 
it is instructive. D’Antignac isa noble creation. We are almost tempted 
to analyze the plot, in order to show howcareful has been the author's study 
of her models; but that might destroy all interest in a novel which de- 
serves reading and re-reading. The readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD who 
have followed Armine from month to month need not be told this. The 
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exquisite bit of pure sentiment which closes the book is in Christian Reid’s 
best vein. Sibyl, one of the personages of the novel, bids D’Antignac 
“good-evening.” ‘“‘We have a better salutation than that,’ he said. ‘It is 
the most exquisite of all forms of greeting. For brief or long parting, for 
joy or sorrow, for life or death—what better can we say than adieu? /¢ ex- 
presses all blessings, and it places those whom we love where we would wish ever 
to leave them. So, my dear friend ’—he held out his other hand to Egerton— 
‘a Dieu!’” 

Armine shows that the author gf A/orton House has reached a higher and 
firmer stage. It is a novel that can be enjoyed by thoughtful people in- 
terested in social problems at present puzzling the world, as well as by 
readers who care only for a well-told story. 


Mary Tupor. An Historical Drama in Two Parts. By the late Sir 
Aubrey de Vere. New Edition. 12mo, 330 pp. London: George Bell 
& Sons. 1884. 


The late Sir Aubrey de Vere wrote the drama of, “ Mary Tudor” during 


“intervals of sickness two years before his death. It was published posthu- 


mously in 1847, but failed to catch public attention. After twenty-eight 
years of neglect it is now brought forward in a new edition by the author’s 
son, the present Aubrey de Vere, who prefaces it with an excellent memoir * 
of his father and an introduction which is a masterpiece of finished criticism. 
The reprint, we understand, is prompted by the appreciation of certain 
select readers of the drama whose judgment Aubrey de Vere esteems. 
These judges deserve gratitude for forcing from unaccountable obscurity 
one of the most valuable contributions that English dramatic literature has 
received in this century. 

Mary Tudor’s is a character which no dramatist had yet attempted to 
elucidate and to which no single historian has been able to do justice. Yet 
it is a character offering in its tragic complexity the most striking features 
to the dramatist and to the student of human nature, and there are few 
sovereigns about whom historians have written more than this unhappiest 
and noblest of the children of Henry VIII. It was a bold, if fortunate, idea 
of Sir Aubrey de Vere to make the life and times of Mary Tudor the theme 
of a drama; and’ we say the very highest that can be said of such a work 
when we assert that this drama of “ Mary Tudor” is a vivid and truthful 
exposition of its theme. 

Sir Aubrey de Vere’s is a new and, to our view, perfectly consistent 
conception of Mary Tudor. It is impossible to understand this queen with- 
eut a right understanding of her time. It was a time characterized by 
violent passions and unusual vicissitudes, into the midst of which Mary 
stepped with the power and the responsibility of a despotic monarch. 
She was a queen who inherited piety, patriotism, a loving heart, and lofty 
ambition from her mother, Katharine of Aragon, and who by her father, 
Henry VIII., was endowed with some of the sanguinary and despotic traits 
of the Tudors. Her life was a struggle between the two contradictories of 
her nature: the better for the most part predominating, but the other 
asserting itself—in an age when shed ding blood on the scaffold had lost its 
enormity by becoming commonplace, and when the sentiment of compas- 
sion for enemy, or even kin, had been almost eliminated from men’s minds— 
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sufficiently to leaven and embitter her whole career. That she persecuted 
cannot be denied; but the persecutions of her reign are insignificant by 
comparison with those of her predecessor's and her successor’s ; and it must 
be remembered that the worst things laid to her charge were done in her 
name by those under her when she herself lay unconscious in illness, 
Above all it must: be remembered that the severities of her reign—unlike 
those of Elizabeth’s and Henry’s—were more punishments for the sake of 
political defence than persecutions for the sake of religion. The “reform- 
ers,” as Dr. Maitland has well shown, were insolent rebels who denied the 
right of any woman to rule, who denounced the queen in sermons and 
publicly prayed for her death, who strewed scurrilous and calumnious 
papers on the floors of her palace. : 

Sir Aubrey de Vere depicts this queen, in the midst of the fierce pas- 
sions of the time, as “ disinterested, devout, and sternly sincere,” “ strong in 
self-sacrifice,” “brave and queenly,” self-devoted to the last, conscience 
being with her the great reality. She is faithful, though in sadness, to a// 
who have a legitimate claim on her, “She will not desert her tried friend 
Pole to propitiate her angry husband; she has not discarded reverence 
even for her terrible father; she loves the ‘brother who deposed her and 
the sister who is the one hope of all the conspirators; she is loyal to her, 

- race, loyal to her country, loyal to her faith. But that large heart has in 
it room for much evil as well as for good. . . . To Mary misery had made 
life more than a burden. ... When her perpetual misery deepened it 
flamed up into wrath ; and with wrath the old temptation ever stirred with- 
in her.” This estimate of Mary Tudor, it will be seen, is un-apologetic, and 
is at the same time the nearest to being just of any that has been yet of- 
fered ; while this blending of great good and great evil in a character, and 
the vicissitudes of a life in which the error is followed by the poetic justice 
of retribution, are the cardinal elements of tragedy. For, undeserved af- 
fliction, as is well said, is not tragedy, and neither is that punishment 
which is punishment alone and has no purifying tendency. 

Scarcely less important in historical and dramatic interest is the por- 
trait of Cardinal Pole, also for the first time painted here. It is a grand 
figure for a lofty drama—“the princely churchman who had lashed the 
vice of Europe’s proudest king and refused the papal throne; the church’s 
bravest champion, yet, on his return to power, the meekest of her sons; 
the voluntary exile ; the lonely student whose ‘wisdom seemed incorpo- 
rated with his substance’; mournful -from habitual remembrance of ‘those 
great ancestral woes,’ but alike in victory or failure serene ; statesman as 
well as priest ; the favorite of successive popes, but obsequious to none; in 
faith devout, yet un-enthusiastic; a patriot zealous for his country, and 
firmly believing that Religion is a great part of her greatness.” It is thus 
that Aubrey de Vere sums up his father’s conception of Pole. Such was 
the gr-at cardinal in character; what was he in act? “Had he been at the 
head of all he could have done all, but he could not work with others. He 
hates the intriguer, the factious, the mercenary, the cruel; and most of 
those around him are such. Hecan no more understand their littleness 
than they can understand his greatness. He can chastise the baseness of 
Philip and reprove the pride that mingled with Queen Mary’s highest as- 
pirations. But he succeeds in nothing. Here again all is frustration. 
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He is cramped ; 
Within the jealous precincts of a court 
Large energies like his lack room to move (Mary Tudor, p. 296).” 


We have, we think, indicated sufficiently that Sir Aubrey de Vere has 
complete grasp of the two leading characters of his drama, and that these 
characters, as he has conceived them, are unique and powerful presentations. 
Space does not permit us to dwell as we would wish on the other merits of 
the drama, asa historical and an artistic work. These merits are great. Sir 
Aubrey de Vere seems to have steeped himself in the history of the times of 
Mary Tudor, and to have thoroughly entered into their spirit. He has re- 
produced their seared characteristics with life-like intensity. Nor has he 
lost any of the opportunities for legitimate dramatic effect. Though the 
work is not intended for the stage, its action is buoyant enough to enchain 
an audience. Its contrasts between tender pathos and terrible tragedy are 
managed with exquisite art. It goes without saying—the work being Sir 
Aubrey de Vere’s—that the whole drama is pitched in a tone of the lofti- 
est poetic feeling, and that the diction is as pure as crystal. What needs 
to be said, however, for those who do not understand the capabilities of 
this poet, is that passion and tragedy find in his verse an entirely potent 
voice. 

It is one of the inexplicable happenings of literary history that tls 
drama of “Mary Tudor” should have remained unrecognized for twenty- 
eight years. 


GEMS FOR THE YOUNG FROM FAVORITE Poets. Edited by Rosa Mulhol- 
land. Illustrated by W.C. Mills. 8vo, 384 pp. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


This is a collection of poems gathered for the special behoof of the 
young from all quarters of English and American literature, by one who 
has won a bright name asa maker of ennobling and delightful literature 
for the young herself. Goethe said nothing truer than that the impressions 
received in youth are the most powerful and most lasting, and Miss Mul- 
holland in her preface pleads eloquently the importance to the youthful 
mind of an early familiarity with good poetry, whose varied influences tell 
upon it “like winds blowing one way upon a sapling.” ‘Strong lines lay 
hold of the memory, to echo long in the mind above the uproar of the 
world’s battles ; vivid pictures of right and ruth, of valor and virtue, arise 
and line the walls of the fancy, and, lingering there for ever, give color to 
the background of life.” 

On the whole, Miss Mulholland has done her work as well as we are en- 
titled to expect from her, and that is saying much. In a range which 
goes from Shakspere to Felicia Hemans she has left unsearched few of 
the repositories of that clear and moving poetry of which young people 
are fond and which it is good for them to know. It would be hypercriti- 
cism to show how better selections might have been made from the poets 
quoted. But there is one thing we must allude to, because we cannot ac- 
count for it: Clarence Mangan, whose works abound in quotable things for 
Miss Mulholland’s purpose, is represented in this collection by two of the 
poorest jeux d'esprit he ever concocted. They are not included in the best 
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collected editions of his poems—rejected doubtless as unworthy of him by 
the editors. They must have been sought for in some scrap-book. 


SHAw’s NEw HiIsTorRY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Together with a His- 
tory of English Literature in America. By Truman J. Backus, LL.D. 
Revised Edition. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1884. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION: A_ Text-book for 
Schools and Colleges. By David J. Hill, LL.D. Same publishers, 
1884. 

THE ELEMENTS OF Locic: A Text-book for Schools and Colleges. Being 
the Elementary Lessons in Logic. By W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Reeast by David J. Hill, LL.D. "suine publishers. 1884. 


The first-named of these books is a type of the sciolism that is the bane 
of secular education in America. It reminds us, in its slap-dash flippancy, 
of the equipment with which the public-school young man descends upon 
the inferior world of un-cultured people. The book is an American “re- 
cast” of a work that is popular in English schools of the Protestant 
denomination—that is, Shaw’s History of English Literature. Shaw's is 
an admirable hand-book for its purpose: to start English youngsters in the 
correct respectable groove of narrow Protestantism and narrow Englishism, 
to impregnate them with the idea that “their [the English] novelists paint 
the finest portraits of human character, ... their poets sing the sweetest 
songs, etc.,” and at the same time to withhold much of what would enable 
the student to form this idea (if he could) in the light of true intelligence. 
The only change effected in the original by the “ recast” is that it is strip- 
ped of the heavy respectability with which it was cumbered, and presented 
in a smart American public-school dress which may or may not be an im- 
provement. There is added, besides, “A History of English Literature in 
America.” The publishers somewhat eagerly call our attention to the per- 
fections of this book, dwelling chiefly on the fact that “although edited by 
a non-Catholic it contains nothing anti-Catholic,” and asking us to “read 
what a prominent Catholic educator says regarding it’”—from which it 
would appear that the publishers are making an effort to have the work in- 
troduced into Catholic schools in this country, and that there isa possibility 
of that effort proving to some extent successful. .The prominent Catholic 
educator referred to has already introduced it into St. Joseph’s College, 
Buffalo, with the remark that he has “ rarely seen a non-Catholic editor try 
so kindly and so successfully to be impartial and gentle toward what .Mr. 
Backus himself, with graceful courtesy, calls the ‘venerable Church of 
Rome.’ ” 

The Church of Rome will no doubt feel properly grateful to Mr. Backus 
for letting it off so gently when he might have been very severe; but what 
is required of a historian of a literature is to produce a truthful and pro- 
portionate history, and not to trouble himself bestowing compliments or 
anathemas on any church. It is a very imperfect history of English and 
American literature, for example (leaving out the question of religious 
bias), which ignores both John Henry Newman and Orestes A. Brownson. 
Newman, besides being the most powerful leaven in the religious thought 
of England in the latter half of the nineteenth century, is the writer who has 
done more than any other to form the character of the English style of the 
same era. Brownson was the most trenchant and prolific critic that Ame- 
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rica has yet produced, and his was one of the dominant figures in American 
theological controversy of the post-Transcendental period. Though 
Brownson or Brownson’s Review is not mentioned, not even. alluded to, in 
this history, a great deal of space is taken up with accounts of such writers 
as Fitz-Greene Halleck, Timothy Dwight, John Barlow, Joseph R. Drake, 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, John James Piatt, George William Curtis, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Edward Payson Roe, Joaquin Miller, Mrs. William 
§. Jackson, Mrs. Adeline T. D. Whitney, etc., etc. Another idea of the pro- 
portion with which this book is made up may be gained from the fact that 
exactly twice as much space is devoted to Fitz-Greene Halleck, author of 
“Marco Bozzaris,” as there is to George Bancroft, author of the Hzstory of 
the United States. The great Catholic philosopher and author, Kenelm H. 
Digby, has no mention whatsoever in this history of English literature, nor 
has his great ancestor, Sir Kenelm Digby, the friend and fellow-worker of 
Descartes; and, though there is a special department given to historians, 
there is nothing to show that the author knew that such a historian as Lin- 
gard ever existed. Sheridan and Moore and Burke are the only Irishmen 
who contributed to English literature that are alluded to, though there are 
hosts of Irish poets, novelists, ogators, and historians more deserving of 
recognition than, say, W. H. Ireland, whose sole claim to fame rests on 
certain Shaksperean forgeries made when he was a boy. James Mont- 
gomery, the Scotch poet, is not referred to, But we could exhaust our 
space with instances of this kind. 

It is enough to point out that a history of English and American litera- 
ture which excludes such writers as we have named, which teaches that 
Wycliffe first translated the Bible into English, and which endorses the 
dictum that the right way to train up a boy to be a poet is to set him 
reading Walt Whitman, is not a suitable hand-book for Catholic schools, 
any more than it is a well-considered digest of the subject it attempts 
to treat. f 

The “ Logic” is a reprint of Jevons’ handbook and the “ Rhetoric” is 
good, as school rhetorics go. . 


Lyra CATHOLICA. Containing all the Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources. Translated by Edward Caswall, M.A. Lon- 
don : Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
An elegant little edition, 32mo, of the well-known translations made by 

the late Father Caswall, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, who, 

while rendering these hymns into English, preserved with singular felicity 
of expression not only the sense but also the peculiar unction of the 
onginal Latin verse. His Eminence Cardinal Newman and a third eminent 

English scholar, Dr. J. M. Neale, a clergyman of the Established Church, 

divide with Father Caswall the honors of success in this difficult achieve- 

ment of poetic art. 


PopuLAaR LIFE OF ST. TERESA. Translated from the French of Father 
Marie Joseph, O.M.C., by Annie Porter. New York: Benzigers. 1884. 
Monsignor Pgeston, in his preface to this new and popular Life of St. 

Teresa, says: “ Among many lives of this wonderful saint, it excels in con- 

ciseness and in the graphic view of her great virtues.” It is neatly 

printed and very tastefully and prettily bound. 
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YEAR OF THE SACRED HEART. A Thought for Every Day in’ the Year 
Drawn from the works of Pére de la Colombiére, of Blessed Margaret 
Mary, and of others. Translated from the French by Miss Anna T, 
Sadlier. New York: Benzigers. 4 
It suffices to give the title of this tiny volume to recommend it to the 

devout and to warrant its excellence. 


FROM THE CRIB TO THE CROSS. From the French of M. D’Hulst. 


MonrTH oF Mary. By F. Beckx, late General of the Society of Jesus, 
From the German by Mrs. Hazeland. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


Our BIRTHDAY Bouquet. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. New York: Benzi ; 
ger Brothers. 
These are three neat and pretty books of devotion. 4 
1. An excellent collection of meditations for children between ten and 
sixteen years of age. 4 
2. A “Month of May,” one of the best and most popular of its kind, 
3. Flowers culled with taste and skill from the shrines of the saints 
the gardens of the poets—viz., short notices of the lives of saints, and b 
extracts from about one hundred and thisty ancient and modern poets, & 
arranged as to furnish a little separate nosegay for every day in the year 
A nice book for a present. 4 


How Mucu I Lovep THEE! A Drama. By Raymond Eshobel. Pubs 
lished by the author. ; 


This is a drama as silly as its title, in which Anderton, a Captain of the 
Union army ; Bryan, a lieutenant ; Ross, an American citizen, and a Wash-" 
ington policeman carry on conversations in the following vein: ¥ 


Ross. Upon my soul 
You have most wretchedly mistaken me : 
Iam a Union man, 


. You are a liar, 
Whatever else. I know the terms you keep, 
Your quips and quibbles and your reservations : 
You should be spitted on a bayonet. 
But I have marked your house. To-morrow night 
You sleep at the Old Capitol. 


Good sir ! 


Get in to bed! I'll come for you to-morrow. 
[Zxzt Ross. 


Enter other Policemen, a rabble following. 
THIRD POLICEMAN. What braw!] is this ? 


BRYAN. One that needs you not, 
Since I have quelled it. 
Enter ANDERTON, 


ANDERTON. What, Lieutenant Bryan, 
Is this a tumult of our soldiers’ making ? 


The other characters—lovers, surgeons, adventurers, and Virginia plan- § 
ters—talk a similar dialect of civil war period Americanese. 








